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Goodrich’s Foundation Fastener. 


We stated last week we had received 
one of the above machines for a place 
in the BEE JOURNAL Museum. The 
following is an account of its incep- 
tion and completion, as furnished us 
by Mr. 8S. Goodrich. The cut will 
convey a very accurate impression of 
the appearance of the machine: 

I have been my in the columns 
of the JOURNAL for the last two years 
for some practical method of fasten- 
ing foundation comb in the frames, 
but so far have seen nothing very 
satisfactory. Last spring I concluded 
there could be a machine made that 
would fasten it, and do it much more 
——_ than by any of the old ways, 
of rubbing down with a stick, or 
fastening with hot wax. I had one 
machine made, but when I came to 


Goodrich’s Foundation Fastener. 


put it to practical use, I found it 
defective in some points (as the first 
yet it 
met my most sanguine. expecta- 
to the top- 
bar, but I wanted the comb fast to the 
ends, as well as the top. This it 
would not do, so I took the old plan of 
fastening the comb to the end pieces 
by the rubbing-down-process. I found 
that I could put a full, large swarm 
upon these frames withoutany trouble 


38 | from breaking or getting out of shape, 


riot having one fall during the season 
out of about 65 colonies that I used 


38 | them in. 


Not being entirely satisfied with 
what I had, I took a model and called 


40/ on Rev. Salisbury, and between us we 
40| have made a machine carrying out 
40 my 
fo| tion to the top-bar and ends of the 


plans for fastening the founda- 





_|frame with only two motions, and 


peas the wax firmly to the frame. 
cannot tell how many sheets can be 
ut in per minute, from the fact of 


| its being too cold to work wax, unless 


we have a very warm room, which we 
did not have; but judging from the 
machine I worked last summer, 
fastening only to the —— I think 
I am safe in saying that when the 
wax is cut ready for the frame, that I 
can putin 3 or 4per minute. We do 
not know whether there is anything 
of the kind in use or not. 


The machine deposited in the BEE 
JOURNAL Museum, is without the at- 
tachment for fastening foundation in 
sections. Mr. Goodrichinforms us by 
letter that the latter has been added, 
and works perfectly satisfactory. 





New Publications. 


The following new seed catalogues 
are received : 


F. E. Fassett & Bro., Ashtabula, O. 
E. B. Underhill, Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 


Jas. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, 
Mass. 


Of apiarian price lists for 1882, we 
have the following: 


Edward B. Beebe, Oneida, N. Y. 

J. A. Osborne, Rantoul, Ill. 

Mr. G. T. Athern, Latrobe, Pa., has 
sent us the initial number of The 
Reveille,asemi-monthly devoted tothe 
interests of the G. A. R. 





t A subscriber in Ontario, sends 
us a sample of iron wire, andinquires 
if it will answer for wiring frames for 
foundation? It will not; use only 
plated or tinned wire, No. 30 to 36. 
We have several samples of foundation 
with plain iron wire, and in every in- 
stance corrosion has taken place. 

ge W.C. R. Kemp, Orleans, Ind., 
has sent us anew smoker. It has the 
usual bellows ; the fire-pot is conical 
in shape, about 34% inches diameter at 
the base, and a syphon connected with 
the bellows makes of it a cold-blast. 
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Bees and Fruit. 


The New York 'ribune of Feb. 15, 
contained the following item in an 
article headed ‘*‘ Keystone Horticul- 
ture,” which briefly reported the 
doings of Pennsylvania fruit-growers 
in council: 


‘* Many members expressed senti- 
ments unfavorable to bees; one re- 
marked that he saved $500 worth of 
fruit in one year by dispensing with 
his honey-makers. Mr. Meehan said 
he had positive evidence that bees are 
most destructive to the grape-grower 
when the supply of flowers is insuffi- 
cient for their needs. Others gave 
similar testimony, and also that they 
do great damage to the pearcrop. In- 
closing grape bunches in paper bags, 
as protection, had several warm advo- 
cates. Of this newsystem all seemed 
to agree as toits efficacy in preventing 
insects from puncturing the fruit, but 
especially for its absolute protection 
against rot and various forms of fun- 
goid disease. The cost of the ordinary 
grocers’ two pound paper bags, and 
placing them over the bunches, is 
trifling compared to the advantage of 
magnificent bloom, beautiful colorand 
excellent flavor which the covering 
tends to secure.”’ 


This is altogether the most exagger- 
ated indictment against the honey- 
gatherers that we remember to have 
met with. But we doubt if that grand 
jury, THE PEOPLE, will find a true bill 
against the bees, when the evidence 
comes to be sifted. Mr. Meehan is 
high authority on horticultural mat- 
ters, but we are compelled to chal- 
lenge his “ positive evidence” as to 
the injury done by bees to grape blos- 
soms. It has been pretty clearly 
demonstrated that the birds do the 
mischief to ripe fruit. They puncture 
the skin, and the economical bees only 
gather up the luscious juices that 
would otherwise go to waste. As to 
the bees harming blossoms, this isthe 
first time we have known this charge 
laid against them. It is generally 
supposed that they do good in the 
fructification of fruit-blossoms; that, 
in fact, they marry the flowers, and 
make their nuptials prolific. 

We hope the paper bags will be 
found an effective protection, but 
should they ever be ripped open, the 
blame will have to be attributed to 
the beaks of birds, and not to the 
mandibles of the bees. 

It is rather remarkable that side by 
side with the forgoing indictment 
against the bees, thus presenting bane 
and antidote in parallel columns, the 
fojowing paragraph appears: 

‘‘There is no one simpler or better 
way of fortifying a child’s mind 
against evil allurements than to teach 





him or her how to gather and plant 
seeds of those pure and lovely hardy 
flowers the phloxes, which are to be 
found everywhere in countless varia- 
tions. They may be sown in a frame 
in March orin the open garden in 
April or early May, and if set thinly 
and kept clean will show their blos- 
soms and the variations of pattern 
and color, butall brightand charming, 
the following September. Then will 
be the time to point out how the bees, 
by carrying the pollen from one plant 
to another, cause the mingling of 
varieties and origination of new ones, 
and how men-hybridizers of grapes, 
potatoes, wheat, flowers, fruits, etc., 
imitate them to great advantage. 
The child will see the bees dusted 
with pollen; can mark fingers or noses 
with the yellow dust; and if there isa 
microscope at hand can see how 
curiously the pollen grains of different 
sorts of plants differ.” 





Manum/’s Section Gluer. 


This is a machine for gluing the 
dovetailed sections, which has just 
been made by Mr. A. E. Manum, of 
Bristol, Vt. It weighs only 35 lbs. 
when boxed. Strength in sections for 
marketing honey is a necessity, and 


we are glad to know that ‘inventive 
genius” is at work endeavoring to 
produce a machine to accomplish this 
as cheaply and rapidly as possible. 
No matter how accomplished, we want 
a strong section to keep the comb 
honey intact and prevent leakage. 
Mr. Manum thus describes his inven- 
tion : 


** My lightning dovetail gluer works 
to my satisfaction. It is very simple, 
durable, and easy to operate. <A per- 
son can put togother from 1,200 to 
2,000 sections per day with it, and glue 
them. One of my men has put together 
with this machine 5 sections in 1 min- 
ute. It is worked by the foot, the 
operator sitting astride theseat. The 
plunger, to which the glue-pad is 
attached, has an automatic motion, 
and makes a dip into the glue atevery 
downward motion of the treadle.” 





Gone to the Land of Fiowers. 


Mr. A.T. Williams has moved from 
St. Charles, Mo., to Gretna, La. He 
is well-known to our readers asa 
successful and progressive apiarist. 
The St. Charles Cosmos says he ‘‘took 
with him 250 colonies of bees,” and 
adds: 


“He proposes to follow up his 
specialty of bee-raising in that land 
of flowers. He has resided in this 
county for six years, and has made 
an enviable record, not only as a 
thoroughly proficient apiarist, but 
also as a gentleman in his business 
and social relations. He will take his 
family with him to New Orleans and 
will make the Pelican State his 
home. ” 


Since arriving in Louisiana he wrote 
as follows from Gretna, La., on Feb. 
14, 1882. 

I left St. Charles, Mo., and brought 
a part of my two apiaries to this state 
early in December. I brought over 200 
colonies, and lost only 1 in shipping. 
My bees were closed up over 3 
weeks. I shipped them by steamboat. 
I am located now, with my bees, 
about 10 miles above New Orleans, 
La., on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi river, and about 2 miles from 
the river, in the edge of the swamp. 
The location is a good one, I think, 
orange groves and white clover in 
front, soft maple, willow, and a vine 
called Back Jack, intherear. Thereis 
no end to the white clover here, but 
bees don’t take to it as they do in the 
North; it has been blooming spar- 
ingly fora month. The willow, early 
variety, has been in bloom 10 days. 
About 100 colonies have commenced 
work in the boxes. I have 100 
Cyprians, and about the same of 
Italians. I will try and give the two 
races a fair trial, and report in due 
time to the BEE JOURNAL. 


—_—_ 


CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly Bee Journal, $2 00.. 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).-3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 
The 4 above-named papers 4 50.. 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill) 2 50.. 
Kansas Bee-Keeper 2 60.. 
The 7 above-named papers 5 
The Weekly Bee Journal one year and . 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 
Bees and Honey, (T, G. Newman) .. 2 40.. 
Binder for Weekly, 1881 . 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 
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4 Several correspondents in Mich- 
igan, on Feb. 23,reported snow 6 inches 
eep, with more coming; the mercury 
being 20° above zero. 





= Gleanings says : Upon inquiry of 
one of our best physicians, I find that 
the poison from the sting of the bee 
is one of their most potent remedies 
for a certain class of diseases. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Bees as Fertilizers of Flowers.—The 
Chicago Herald very truthfully re- 
marks as follows: 


It is a weil known fact that bees 
fertilize fruit blossoms by mixing the 
pollen, thereby making the fruit trees 
and shrubs produce more and much 
better fruit than they would without 
the visits of the bees. 

Honey isfhe purest and most health- 
ful sweet known to man, and should 
be used in every family in place of 
the great abundance of adulterated 
sugars andsyrups. The management 
of bees improves the mind and 
enlarges the power of observation, 
and when properly cared for liberal 
returns are realized for the outlay. 
There has been great progress in api- 
culture in the past few years,so much 
so that an apiarist of 10 years ago 
would be decidedly behind the times 
if he has not kept pace with the pro- 
gress that has been made. 





The Use of Crowders.—Mr. E. E. 
Hasty, in the Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, 
thus describes their use in his Gallup 
hives: 

I just don’t know whether crowders 
have ever been used by other folks or 
not. The general reader, at least, 
will want a definition at the outset. 
What isa crowder? A square bit of 
ordinary board inserted into the combs 
at the bottom of the frame, to prevent 
brood mo | reared there, i. e., to 
crowd the brood close up to the top 
bar. Why crowd the brood upward? 
To —— the brood nest and the sec- 
tions closer together, that the work- 
ers may be more ready to commence 
storing surplus. The flat frames are 
an advantage over the square ones, in 
that the top sections can be placed 
much nearer the brood. By crowding 
the brood nest up, the square frames 
can be put on nearly an equality with 
the shallow ones in that respect, and 
that without sacrificing the advantage 
previously held. 

_Lhave only been using this innova- 
tion the present season, and not be- 
ginning their use very —_ in the 
season, I am not ready to make a de- 
cided report, as to whether or not they 
pay for the trouble of putting them 
in. I am favorably impressed with 
them, however, and purpose to use 
them in most of my Gallup hives next 
Summer. Only three frames in the 
hive need to be crowdered. If brood 
18 Carried up to the top in one frame, 
the tendency is to carry it up into the 
adjoining ‘one also. Thus three 
crowdered frames, alternated with 

Our ordinary ones, crowd up the 
brood for seven frames. Outside of 
these, brood is not very likely to be 
carried to the bottom any way, unless 
it is to get.a place to rear drones. 


Now as to the manner of insertion. 


4/~|From ordinary % lumber saw out 
'a@- | blocks 3x3% inches. 


Choosing frames 
that have some drone comb, or some 
badly made comb at the bottom, cut 
away the lower portion clear across, 
so as to leave an open space justa 
little scant of 3% inches. Into this 
vacancy press three of the blocks, 
spacing them equal distances apart. 
The design is to have the bottom as 
open as possible for the passage and 
clustering of bees, and yet to have 
just block enough in to prevent any 

ieces of comb being started there. 

o make all secure, draw a piece of 
fine wire around the bottom of the 
frame laterally, to keep the blocks 
from heing moved out of place. When 
the bees have built the blocks fast to 
the edge of the combs, as they will 
soon do, the wire can be taken off. If 
one block 334x5 was put in the center 
I presume that the comb in the lower 
corners of the frame might be left. 
Usually, however, there is some empty 
space in the corners which the bees 
are prone to use for building drone 
comb, and putting the crowders clear 
across stops that game. For other 
frames than the Gallup the size of the 
block must of course be varied. Lam 
not sure but the Langstroth frame 
might be crowdered up to five or six 
inches with good effect; but as yet I 
have made no experiments in that 
direction. 





= 


Seasonable Hints.—Mrs. L. Harri- 
son, in the Prairie Farmer gives this 
‘*bee gossip: ”’ 


Bees thus far have wintered well, 
and to-day, Jan. 11, were busy clean- 
ing house. They are not like some 
housekeepers, who leave decayed 
fruit and vegetables until summer, 
before removing them; for if a mild 
day occurs, they carry out all the dead 
bees nd debris, thus keeping their 
hives clean and sweet. Sometimes 
the entrances to the hives get closed 
with dry leaves or dead bees, and, if 
not removed, result inthe destruction 
of the colony. Itisa little thing to 
take a wire or little twig and clean out 
the entrance toa hive, yet even this 
small attention may save the life of a 
valuable colony. 

A leaky roof should not be tolerated 
in any apiary. Paint well applied 

ays good interest in preserving hives 

rom decay and dampness, and might 

be brushed into cracks and upon the 
surface during mild days. We once 
visited a ae yng apiary where 
each hive had an extra covering of 
sheet iron, and which was turned up 
at the lower side, forming a gutter to 
carry off the rain. 

As bees are active ne a | mild win- 
ters they consume much honey, and 
all those who neglected to feed their 
bees in the fall should see that they do 
not starve. In some localities the fall 
pasturage was abundant, and bees 
were able to secure ample stores, in 
others this failed. Some writersclaim 
that syrup made of granulated sugar 
is the best winter feed, but if this is 
so, why did not their Creator teach 
them how to make it, instead of 





gathering honey from flowers ? 











The Little Pets.—The Rev. John 
Irving, Md., delivered ‘a lecture in 
Kining Park, Scotland, lately. A 
Scotch paper remarks as follows con- 
cerning it: 


After describing the history of the 
bees and their wor ope yn 
Mr. Irving said that of all the crea- 
tures we are in the habit of making 
pets of he knew of none more inter- 
esting or whose acquaintance is better 
worth cultivating than the bee, and 
at the same time he knew of none 
which has received more ignorant 
treatment at the hand of man. After 
giving an interesting sketch of bees 
and their daily work, he described the 
use of a bar-frame hive, which he ex- 
hibited, also comb foundation, the 
honey extractor, and other appurte- 
nances connected with apiculture. 
The lecture was illustrated by en- 
larged and colored microscopic views 
of bee anatomy. 


Keeping Bees in Paris.—A telegram 
from Europe states as follows: 


The practice of Reoweng hives of 
bees in the streets of Paris has spread 
so extensively that the Prefect of 
Police has issued an order forbiddin 
it for the future, except in the case o 
persons who shall have received a 
special authorization. The preamble 
of the decree represents the great 
danger to the population of the ex- 
istence of so large a number of bees 
in the neighborhood of the markets, 
schools and refineries, as well as the 
opinion of the Council of Public 

ealth of the Department of the 
Seine condemning the practice. 








tj An exchangeremarks: Theuse 
of honey should become so common 
and general that a honey store or 
depot would be found profitable in 
every large town. If every family 
in the land would make honey an 
article of daily use, in place of the 
unhealthy syrups, then all concerned 
would be benefited. 





g A meeting of the bee-keepers of 
New Jersey will be held at Hall No. 
25, Albany street, New Brunswick, N. 
J., March 15, 1882, at 10a. m., to or- 
ganize a State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. All interested are cordially in- 
vited. G. W. Thompson, Stelton; C. 
H, Rue, Manalapan ; J. H. M. Cook, 
Caldwell, Committee on Call. 


«= The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held at McKinney, 
Texas, on Tuesday, April 25, 1882. 





«The Champlain Valley Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their semi- 
annual meeting at Middleburg, Vt., 
May 11, 1882. T. Brookins, Sec. 


@@ The Marshall County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet at the court 
house in Marshallton, Iowa, on Satur- 
day, March 4, 1882, at 10 a. m. 

J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 
March 15—New Jersey State, New Brunswick, N.J. 
April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 

A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 


19, 20—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley, 
at Coshocton, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


27—Kentucky Union, at Eminence, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 


May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec. 
16—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Rock City, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ill. 


25—Iowa Central, at Winterset. Lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 


2” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Eastern N. Y. Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


This Society held its ninth semi- 
annual Convention at Central Bridge, 
Schoharie county, N. Y., on the 10th 
and lith of Jany., 1882. The meetin 
was called to order by President W. 
D. Wright, at 10:35a. m. The Secre- 
tary’s and Treasurer’s reports were 
read and adopted. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, W. 
L. Tennant, Schoharie, C. H., N. Y.; 
Vice President, S. Vroman, Seward, 
N. Y.; Secretary, Chas. Quackenbush, 
Barnesville, N. Y.; Treasurer, Zadok 
Brown, Esperance, N. Y. Also the 
following honorary Vice Presidents: 
Benj. Van Wie, Cobleskill, N. Y.; 
Jas. Markle, New Salem, N. Y.; 
Isaac G. Quinby, Quaker Street, N. 
Y.; Theodore Houck, Canajoharie, N. 
Y.; J. W. Mallory, Worcester, N. Y.; 
I. Nickels, North Harpersfield, N. Y. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A committee, appointed by the 
President, consisting of S. Vroman, 
Ww.D. ie oy and Theodore Houck, 
reported the following questions for 
discussion: 

1. What size honey-box is the most 
profitable for the producer? 

2. What kind of comb foundation is 
best for use in surplus boxes? 

3. What is the best method of in- 
troducing queens? 

4. Which is the most profitable: 
side and top boxing, or top boxing 
alone? ; 

Discussion of the above subjects as 
follows: 

W. D. Wright. I have been using 
the 2-lb. box, and do not want any- 
thing smaller; I think I can get more 
honey, with much less labor, than 
with the 1-lb. box. I have all the fix- 
tnres for the use of the 2-lb. box, and 
shall continue to use it. ' 

S. Vroman. I have been using both 
1 and 2-lb. boxes; use the 1-lb. box be- 





cause they sell in market more readily 
and for a better price; but think I can 
et alittle more honey using the 2-lb. 
ox. I shall continue the use of both 
another season, and compare the two 
more closely as to the amount pro- 
duced. 

M.D. West. I have been using the 
2-lb. box, and think it is the most 
Se as I can secure more honey 

y its use than by yoge | smaller ones; 
but if I was going to change, I would 
change to the 1-lb. box. 

President Tennant delivered quite 
a lengthy address on the different 
sizes of honey boxes, as to the 
difference in the cost of the 1 and 
2-1b.; the cost being only about ¥ less 
for the 1-lb. than for the 2-lb. box. 
The extra amount of labor and ex- 
pense it would require to peseeee the 
1-lb. box for use after being filled, 
taking just as long to clean and glass 
a 1-lb. box as it does a 2-lb. box, and 


many other remarks in favor of the}: 


2-lb. box. 

Theodore Houck thought there 
could be more honey disposed of, and 
at better prices, by using the 1 and 
2-lb. boxes; that the working class of 
— in the large cities would often 

uy honey in the 1 lb. box, when the 
could not afford to buy 2-lbs, and, 
therefore, thought the 1-lb. box 
—- it within reach of the poorer 
class. 

President Tennant then called on 
the balance of the members present 
to state the kind of box each used. A 
short experience from each member 
showed that there were many different 
sized boxes in use, but all held nearly 
the same amount of honey—from 14 
to 24 lbs, averaging nearly 2 lbs, or 
what would be termed a 2-lb. box. 
After the conclusion of the discus- 
sion, a vote was taken to ascertain 
the sentiment of the Convention, 
which was unanimously in fayor of 
the 2-lb. box. 

Question No. 2 was next taken up, 
which showed quite a difference of 
opinion among members, as follows: 

S. Vroman had at first used the 
Root, in three-cornered starters; but 
of late has used the VanDeusen flat- 
bottom in full sheets, to his entire 
satisfaction. 

W. D. Wright had also used Root 
in small starters, but of late has used 
VanDeusen flat-bottom in full sheets. 

W. L. Tennant had used Root 
foundation in small quantities, but 
has used Ty VanDeusen and 
Vandervort,and think these are among 
the best in use, and shall continue to 
use them the coming season, weigh- 
ing about 10 square feet to the pound. 

. J. Bivens had used both kinds on 
one hive—the Vandervort and Van- 
Deusen—and the bees would fill the 
boxes which contained the Vander- 
vort, and leave the flat-bottomed un- 
touched. 

Zadok Brown said his bees would 
work quicker on foundation than the 
would on natural comb. The Presi- 
dent again called on each member 
present to state the kind he used; 
there was quite a large number of be- 
ginners that had not used foundation 
of any kind, while those that had 
were the same as already mentioned. 





SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The next question for discussion 
being, which is the best method of in- 
troducing queens? Vice President 
Vroman gave a short address on the 
subject. He had tried various methods, 
and favored introducing as soon as 
the colonies are deprived of a queen 
—has no particular method. 

Theodore Houck had introduced 
about 1,000 queens during the last two 
years, with good success, and had in 
most cases introduced immediately 
after depriving the colony of their 
queen. ad used the Peet cage 
almost wholly, and thought the best 
time to introduce queens was just 
when the bees found out they were 
without a queen; and in order to do 
this successfully, would first cage the 
queen in the Peet cage and fasten it 
on the comb, according to directions, 
and pull the tin slide out, giving the 
bees a chance to release her by gnaw- 
ing through the comb on the under 
side of the cage, and in most cases 
they will at once accept her. 

Zadok Brown said he had some ex- 
perience in introducing, and had par- 
tial success with the Peet cage. 

It was universally conceded that 
the proper time was just after remov- 
ing the old queen. 

Question No. 4, opened by J. J. 
Banta. I have used side and top- 
boxes; but prefer top-boxing, and of 
late have used top-boxing alone; use 
2-lb. boxes, 21 to the a ; 

P. Palmatier. I have been using 
side and top-boxes, but shall discard 
side-boxes the coming season, and 
use top-boxes alone. 

S. Vroman used broad frames and 
top-boxes; used them because he 
thought that top-boxes did not give 
surplus room enough fora good strong 
colony of bees; he did not like to dis- 
card the broad frame, as he was 
afraid he would not get as much 
honey. 

A committee was appointed to act 
with the secretary to revise the con- 
stitution and by-laws of this Union, 
consisting of M. D. West, W. D 
Wright, and J. J. Banta. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to 
Theo. Houck for his display of aplar- 
ian supplies, such as smokers, honey- 
knives, bee-feeders,comb foundation, 
— nails, queen cages, honey labels, 
etc. 

The meeting then adjourned to 
meet again May 2d and 3d, 1882, at 
Cobleskill, Schoharie county, N. Y. 

®W. L. TENNANT, Pres. 

C. QUACKENBUSH, Sec. 





@= The semi-annual meeting of the 
Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, will be held 
in the Town Hall at Coshocton, O., on 
April 19 and 20, commencing at 10a 
m. A cordial invitation is extended 
to bee-keepers everywhere. 

J. A. BUCKLEW, Sec., Clarks, O. 


&& The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will hold its meeting at 
Judge W. H. Andrews’ Apiary, at 
McKinney, Texas, April 25, 1882. 

Wm. R. HowArp, Sec. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Producing Comb Honey—No. 2. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

In No. 1, I told you how I managed 
all the good, strong colonies I had in 
the spring, to get them in good work- 
ing order for gathering honey by the 
time the harvest from white clover 
arrived. Itoften happens that all the 
colonies in an apiary are not thus 
strong, and as am requested by 
several to give my method of treating 
the weaker ones, I will doso, although 
it will be somewhat of a repetition of 
what I have before written on the 
subject. 

Several years ago, when I wished to 
unite weak colonies in the spring, I 
did so early in the season, for the 
“books” said that the time to unite 
was when it was discovered that two 
colonies were too weak to be of use 
alone, which generally happened in 
April. That uniting two weak 
colonies to make one strong one is 
profitable to the apiarist, no one will 
deny, (unless, perchance, we are 
obliged to use everything in the shape 
of bees, as we were last season, in 
order to get our former number back 
again after a heavy loss); still, that 
uniting must make the one better 
than each of the two would have been 
when the honey harvest arrives, or 
our labor of uniting is worse than use- 
less. After practicing the plan given 
in the ** books” for a year or two, I be- 
came convinced that colonies thus 
formed were no better, at the end of 
two or three weeks, than each one 
would have been had they been left 
separate. I have put as high as seven 
remnants of colonies together in April, 
the seven making a good large colony 
at the time, and in a month all were 
dead. After coming to the conclusion 
that I could not unite bees with profit 
in early spring, I adopted the follow- 
ing plan, which has proved success- 
ful so far: 

About the middle of April, some 
cool evening, I look over all my bees 
by removing the cap and raising the 
quilt a little, so I can see how strong 
in bees the colonies are, and all that 
do not occupy five spaces between the 
combs are marked, and the first warm 
day are shut on to as many combs as 
they have brood in, and a division 
board placed in the hive so as to con- 
tract the hive to suit the size of the 
colony. Honey enough is provided to 
keep them amply for two weeks, and 
the rest of the combs I store away for 
safe keeping, unless some of the 
strongest of them are able to protect 
them from robbers, in which case I 
leave them outside the division board, 
80 the bees cancarry honey from them 
as they wish. The entrances are con- 
tracted so as to let but one bee pass 
at a time for the smallest colonies, 
While the larger ones do not have 





more than an inch in length of 
entrance given them. 

The next work is to increase the 
brood as fast as possible in these 
small colonies. I keep them shut on 
the combs first given them till they 
are filled with brood clear down to 
the bottom, before they are given 
more room. As soon as this is ac- 
complished, I give them a comb of 
honey prepared as I told you in No. 1, 
saree ig it between two full combs of 

rood. In about a week this comb 
will be filled with brood as full as the 
others. I go over them once a week 
in this way till I have five frames of 
brood in the strongest, when I take a 
frame of brood just hatching out from 
those having five full frames, and 
give it to the next strongest, say, one 
that has four frames, putting a frame 
of honey in the place where it came 
from. Thus, I keep working till all 
of them contain five frames of brood, 
which should occur from the 10th to 
the 15th of June in this locality. I 
now go to No. 1 and open it, looking 
the frames over till I find the one the 
queen is in, when it is set outside and 
the four remaining frames and all the 
adhering bees are taken to No. 2; I 
then spread the five frames in No. 2 
apart so as to set the four frames 
brought from No. 1 in_ each alternate 
space made by spreading the frames 
in No. 2; No. 2is now closed up and 
in a few days itis ready for the boxes. 
It will eventually make as gooda 
colony for storing in boxes as the 
best of the stronger ones; at least such 
has been my experience so far. I 
have never known bees to quarrel, nor 
a queen to be harmed by this plan of 
uniting, as the bees are so completely 
mixed up that they do not. know 
what to fight about. 

But to return to No. 1, where the 
queen and frame of brood were left 
standing outside the hive. I now 
ay this frame of brood back in the 
iive and put an empty frame beside 
it, adjusting the division-board, and I 
have a nice nucleus from which to 
get a queen to be used in ne 
as givenfurther on. Many of the old 
bees-carried to No. 2 will return, thus 
making a strong nucleus, which will 
fill the empty frame with nice straight 
worker comb in a few days, and still 
another, if the queen is left long 
enough. By-the-way, let me say that 
such colonies will build comb at a less 
expense than is required to purchase 
and fill frames with comb from 
foundation, besides the bee-keeper 
keepssuch amount to expend on some- 
thing more necessary to him than 
foundation for the brood frames. 
Now, if I wish no increase of colonies 
during the season, I serve my whole 
apiary as I did Nos. land 2, beginning 
early enough to be sure that none 
have brood in more than five frames. 
By —- boxes on the strongest 
just before apple blossoms, and a few 
boxes are often filled from this source, 
as the bees must work in boxes if at 
all, when shut on five frames. It will 
be seen that I use nine frames to the 
hive, but the plan is the same with 
any number of frames. This having 
every frame in a hive crowded to the 
fullest capacity with brood two weeks 





before the om my of the honey harvest 
has much to do with a good hme do 
honey, I assure you. This is the con- 
dition I aim to have all my bees in, 
and I have tried to tell you how so 
you can do the same, if you wish to 
adopt the plan I follow. Mynext will 
be about preparing and putting on 
section boxes. 
Borodino, N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Bee-Keepers’ Compass. 


H. T. COLLINS. 


In order to reach the haven where 
he would be, every bee-keeper, like 
the mariner, should be guided bya 
compass, and I herewith send a few 
ideas concerning one, in hopes that it 
may induce others to add their quota 
and ‘‘to box the compass’ in their 
own way. 

To simplify matters, this compass 
will not have as many points as the 
mariner’s. 

NortH.—A choice queen. This is 
the pole star leading to success. She 
should be not more than two or three 
ney old, and whose offspring must 

ave the following traits: Longevity, 
which includes hardihood, industry, 
docility, and let us add beauty, if for 
no other reason, because it is a sign of 
good stock. 

NORTHEAST.—Keep no scrub stock 
but supersede it, otherwise there will 
not be the opportunity of selectin 
these choice queens above mentioned. 

EAst.—Strong colonies. As nature . 
cannot provide her stores of bound- 
less wealth without the daily rising of 
the sun, and the visit of his countless 
rays,so the blessed bees cannot ‘*‘ make 
boot upon the summer’s velvet buds” 
unless they are strong in numbers, 
and abounding in courage. 

SouUTHEAST.—Know at all times the 
condition of the hives. Do not be 
satisfied by thinking that that colony 
is prosperous, but find out by inspec- 
tion, and if it needs your help, give it 
without delay. 

Soutu.--A comfortable home. That 
is, let the hive be shaded from too 
much sunshine in hot weather, and 
yet be so situated as to have a good 
circulation of air. To be comfortable, 
the hive must not be so restricted in 
room as to compel the bees to ‘ lay 
out,” nor so roomy as to afford more 
space than they can well occupy and 
guard. The bee-master can easily 
furnish this condition by means of 
that wonderful trinity of helps, the 
movable frame, extractor, and foun- 
dation. Only with acomfortable hive, 
and everything ship-shape can 
“The busy bee improve each shining hour, 


And gather honey all the day from every opening 
flower.” 


SoUTHWEST.—Provide bee-pasture. 
When this is done, it seems to me 
that a good many of! our present 
troubles will be over. Colonies will 
then be in an active and normal con- 
dition during all the working season, 
much robbing, ill-tenrper, and “‘gen- 
eral cussedness”’ will be done away 
with, and the stock will go into winter 
quarters strong in young bees, and 
well supplied with sealed stores. 
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bik iit por provide for winter 
uarters. Asthe setting sun betokens 
t “ time for and the need of rest, so 
when 


“The melancholy days are come the saddest of the 


Of wailing winds and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere,”’ 

then the successful apiarist makes all 
snug and safe for winter according 
to his best knowledge and ability. 
He sees to it that the colony hasa 
young and vigorous queen, great 
store of young bees, and suitable food, 
be it honey or sugar syrup. He puts 
them into winter quarters in the 
cellar, or on their summer stands ac- 
cording to his locality and experience. 

NORTHWEST.—A good and quiet 
rest. Do not disturb the bees more 
than is actually needed, while in win- 
ter quarters. If on the summer 
stands, have no rabbits and dogs, or 
other stock fooling around, and do 
not awaken them out of their quiet 
sleep, by jarring the ground, which is 
too often done by walking or driving 
near them. 

Jacksonville, Ill. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Talk about Sundry Bee Matters. 
WM. F. CLARKE. 


In common with all who have ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject, I 
think the present size and ‘** get up” 
of the BEE JOURNAL all that can be 


_ desired. It will make a very hand 
volume for reference when peeermee 
and is not too large for the shelf of 


an ordinary bookcase. 
management 
praise. ; 

‘* THOSE FINE BEES IN CANADA.” 


_ Mr. Henderson hardly does me 
justice in complaining of my ‘failing 
to remember little Tennessee, or the 
name of that little Tennessean who 
furnished Mr. Sturgeon with those 
fine queens,” I saw in the Kincardine 
apiary. Yet he had refreshed his own 
memory by gg at my communica- 
tion in No. 29, July 20th. How then 
came he to say I had failed to remem- 
ber ‘little Tennessee?’”’ These were 
my words: ‘“‘Mr. 8. procured a dozen 
queens from Tennessee, I forget how 
long since, and also imported a few 
from Italy.’’ Since I have been pulled 
over the coals for it, I am compelled 
to state in self defense, that Mr. S., 
for reasons best known to himself, re- 
uested me not to name “that little 
ennessean.’’ So I am cleared. I 
surmised that the dollar-queen busi- 
ness might have had something to do 
with his reticence, but may have 
been ine However, if all goes 
well, I shall sample Mr. Henderson’s 
queens for myself, and then I can 
“speak in meeting” without let or 
hindrance. Mr. H. seems to harp on 
the word ‘‘ tentative,” used by me. I 
thought it was very modest and suit- 
able. See its dictionary meaning. 


MR. MACE’S KIND PROPOSITION. 


Mr. Mace wishes experiments made 
with alcohol as a remedy for bee- 
stings, and as his “wife and father- 


The editorial 
also deserves high 





in-law” think it would be ‘‘ too much 
much like suicide” for him to try 
them, he kindly sug ests that I make 
a martyr of myself in the cause of 
apiculture. Thisis considerably like 
Artemus Ward’s disinterested will- 
ingness to have his wife’s relations go 
to the war. I had thoughts of calling 
a family council in regard to the mat- 
ter on first reading Mr. Mace’s pro- 
posal, but fearing it might be decided 
that it was my bounden duty to suffer 
for the public good, I concluded to 
take the responsibility of acting for 
myself, I therefore beg to decline sub- 
mitting to the proposed ordeal and 
would suggest that there are plenty 
of men fonder of whisky than I am, 
who would be quite willing to take a 
sting and a drink turn and turn- 
about, for the indefinite period indi- 
cated by Mr. Mace. I am nota rabid 
temperance man, still I think the 
remedy might prove worse than the 
disease. Alcohol has a sting as well 
as the honey-bee, and it would bea 
melancholy thing if any one were to 
begin using alcohol to antidote bee- 
stings, only to find out that, ‘‘ atthe 
last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder.” Let us ran- 
sack the entire pharmacopeeia for 
remedial appliances, before we add 
another to the thousand and one ex- 
cuses which people make for using 
spirits. For myself I get along pass- 
ably well with veil and gloves, and 
after seeing a Cyprian colony sting 
Mr. Jones to their heart’s content, 
and finally drive him into the bushes, I 
don’t feel it any disgrace to wear 
them. 
PROFESSOR COOK. 


The Professor’s nice little article on 
** Honest and kind criticism,” in the 
BEE JOURNAL of Feb. 8, has taken 
quite a load of anxiety off my mind, 
but still, influenced = the curiosity 
which is natural to all the sons and 
daughters of Eve, I am aching to 
know who that apicultural ignoramus 
is. In Yankee phrase I would say, 
‘**du tell.””. The Professor promises to 
‘“* explain more — in regard to the 
pollen matter.” here are other 
points that await explanation; that of 
“dry feces,’ forexample. 


N. A. BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


I or mag gy | indorse your editorial 
remarks on the proceedings of the 
Northeastern Bee-keepers’ in regard 
to the ‘*‘ National” organization, as 
you call it, but please remember, it is 
a continental body. Its name was 
given to it for the express purpose of 
including us Canadians, and though 
but few of us have ever attended its 
meetings, it must be remembered that 
Chicago is the nearest place to us at 
which it hasever been convened. We 
live in hope that some time it may be 
held at Detroit, Buffalo, or some 
border city, possibly in Toronto itself, 
and then you may look fora grand 
muster of bee-keepers from this side 
of the lines. Having assisted at the 
birth of the North American body, 
and watched its history closely ever 
since, I hardly think it is open to the 
—— made against it. At the out- 
set there were little jealousies which 
it happily allayed, and all the meet- 





ings I have attended, have been pleas- 
ant reunions of kindred spirits. It 
has certainly done much to form and 
strengthen ‘‘ a brotherly tie,” and [ 
would earnestly say, ‘* destroy it not, 
for a blessing is in it.’”? Perhaps it 
was not wise for the convention to 
endorse Mr. Bingham’s views quite so 
fully. Still, I am sure there was no 
intention of robbing Mr. + de 
honored brow of any ofits well-earned 
laurels. I do not concur in the repre- 
sentation of Mr. Quinby’s labors as 
belonging to the closing chapters of 
old-time apiculture. hey helped 
largely to usher in the new era, and 
the eminent services of Messrs. 
Langstroth and Quinby (I don’t 
know which should be named first in 
order of my will godown to history 
as the ‘‘twin-brothers’ yeast” that has 
leavened the wh¢le lump of modern 
bee-keeping. I had the pleasure of 
—e Mr. Quinby personally, and 
can fully agree with the graceful 
tribute to his memory penned by Cap- 
tain Hetherington asa preface to the 
new edition of the ‘* Mysteries of 
Bee-keeping.”” Mr. Quinby was him- 
self so modest, that those who knew 
him best do well to guard his fame, 
still I think Mr. House has been 
unduly excited. No ‘‘heinous of- 
fense”’ has been committed; no ‘“‘un- 
just discrimination” perpetrated, and 
I hope the kind words penned by 
yourself and others may have the 
effect of ‘* oil on the troubled waters.” 


THE PRESENT SEASON. 


I fear the ** cold dip” we had about 
a month since has proved very de- 
structive to bees. Here the _ther- 
mometer weht down to 30° below 
zero, and in some parts of Canada it 
was even lower. On Tuesday last, 
Feb. 14, it was mild enough for bees 
to fly, and I saw evidence enough in 
my own little apiary of the havoc 
done by the Arctic wave. Having no 
cellar or bee-house, I am wintering 
out of doors in chaff hives, with the 
exception of asingle colony, which is 
in a plastered hive. The ‘cold dip” 
seems to have caught the bees sud- 
denly. One colony was much spread 
out on the combs, and had entirely 
succumbed. Another, partially scat- 
tered, was reduced to great weakness, 
and others appear to have had the 
outer circle of the cluster chilled to 
death. This is my first trial of chaff 
hives, and I must own, I have serious 
doubts as to its suitability for the 
climate of Canada, unless, indeed, we 
thicken the walls. 


PARLOR WINTERING. 


This is a failure for the present 
season, but I believe I know the 
reason. The bees were not housed 
soon enough. There had been some 
cold nights before they were taken in- 
doors, and I think a mere handful of 
bees once chilled through is not apt 
to recover. My little colonies never 
seemed lively, they acted as if the 
had the rheumatism, or a bad cold. 
They never fed to please me, and 
radually dwindled away. So, Mr. 

eddon will not have the pleasure of 
crowning me as a great discoverer 
just yet. But I am not discouraged. 
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My bees lived until the “cold dip,” 
and in my absence the room was fire- 
less. But for that, they would have 
survived longer. As it was, they 
lived two months in their little prison. 
If, under unfavorable circumstances, 
they lived two months, I argue that, 
under better circumstances, they may 
survive four. I have learned some 
lessons by this little experiment, 
which will enable me toimprove upon 
it hereafter. That we shall find a 
way of applying artificial heat for the 
wintering of small colonies, is a 
cherished dream of mine, though I 
am free to confess that it may prove 
“but a dream.” 

Listowel, Ont. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Experience With Cyprians. 
L. JOHNSON. 


I purchased an imported Cyprian 
queen from D. A. Jones in October, 
1880. During the summer of 1881, I 
reared quite a number of queens from 
her, 14 of which I placed in full colo- 
nies in order to thoroughly test them. 
Several others I placed in the hands of 
bee-keepers who were capable of 
judging of their qualities. From these, 
as well as my own experience, I am 
able to form a pretty fair estimate of 
their character, etc, 

1. The prolificness of the queens is 
quite noted, the imported mother, as 
well as daughters, keeping a large 
amount of brood until late in the fall 
but their progeny seemed short-lived. 
The increase of bees in the hive was 
not equal to the amount of brood— 
Italian colonies not having so much 
brood, but increased in bees much 
faster. All winter long, since brood- 
rearing ceased, the Cyprians have 
dwindled rapidly. The bottom-board 
of most of them is often covered with 
dead bees, while but few are dropping 
from Italians. This characteristic 
was especially noticeable during No- 
vember and December. Whether this 
feature will continue until spring, re- 
mains to be seen ; but if so, there will 
be but a handful of bees to begin 
operations; but, as brood-rearing is 
now commencing with us, we hope the 
Worst is over. 

2. Their honey-gathering qualities 
are not equal to the Italians; or, if it 
is the vast amount of brood that, con- 
sumed it so rapidly, that the show for 
surplus was poor indeed. 

3. The hard name some have given 
Cyprians for irritability, has not been 
Verified in my experience. They are 
quite nervous on first opening the 

ive, but soon quiet down so as to be 
easily handled ; but if a few robbers 
are searching around, they soon be- 
come so much excited that all opera- 
tions must cease. In all other points 

see no difference between them and 
Italians. Taking the two races to- 
gether, I shall certainly prefer the 

old reliable’ Italians, as bred by 
such men as Salisbury, Brown, Alley, 
and others. While I deeply sympa- 
thize with Mr. Jones in his earnest and 
expensive efforts to improve our bees 
by introducing these new races, yet I 





very much question the, success 
attained. Undoubtedly, the bright 
color and beautiful form of the Cyp- 
rians will make them favorites with 
many, yet by carefully selecting our 

ueen mothers among Italians, even 
this latter point may be rivaled if not 
excelled. 

Each year I am more convinced that 
‘*that coming bee” will be the purest 
and best Mf 2 of the Italian race. 

Walton, Ky. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Salicylic Acid and Foul Brood. 
A. R. KOHNKE. 


In reply to Mr. Jones’ proposition, 
I must say that I am perfectly de- 
lighted with his article. We agree, 
it seems, on all but one or two points. 
Mr. Jones says salicylic acid does not 
cure foul brood, which cure I offered 
to prove. Mr. Jones did not accept 
= proposition, but has done the 
other thing, which I expected he 
would, to-wit: given us his remedy. 
I am very well pleased with that sab 
stitution; but having had no ex- 
perience with the starvation. cure, it 
will not do for me to say it can or can- 
not be done. Perhaps all contagious 
diseases can be cured by starving the 
subject infected, Bee-keepers have 
to choose now between three different 
remedies. ist, starvation, 2d, borax 
and salicylic acid in water, 3d, salicylic 
acid in alcohol, proportion one to ten. 
If they wish to get wise by ‘“ex- 

erience,” I would advise them to try 
inthe above order, and report success. 

As Mr. Jones has declined my propo- 
sition, he will certainly excuse me 
from accepting his; meanwhile, I 
shall hold on to disinfectants if my 
bees get the desease, for it is whispered 
that foul brood made its appearance 
in this county last summer. 

In his reply to my review, Mr. 
Muth evidently wishes to overthrow 
the force of my argument by refer- 
ring to my limited experience, as far 
as he has observed, which dates from 
the fall of 1877. It will probably avail 
very little when I state that I have 
handled bees from my very childhood, 
for, as Mr. Heddon says, ‘‘how can 
you prove the experience?”’ Besides, 
“experience is a dear school,” and I 
prefer to get my knowledge some 
other way if I can, as Mr. Muth sur- 
mises. But my experience is not the 
question at issue. 

If I haye been obscure in my state- 
ments in that article, I will briefly 
state the several points I wished to 
make, once more: 1. That the solu- 
tion of one part of acid in eight of 
alcohol is too strong. 2. That Mr. 
Muth on two different occasions gave 
solutions of different strength of a 
remedy of his own invention, which, 
if the remedy had any effect,shows 
inconsistency. 3. That the solution 
of borax and salicylic acid cannot be 
used with success in curing foul 
brood. 

To prove the foregoing, I cannot 
assert my own experience, for Mr. 
Muth says I have none; so I must go 
to some higher authority and will in- 





clude Mr. Muth himself. Mr. Muth 
claims to have used the solution 
recommended by Hilbert, thereby 
killing his bees. Why, if it was the 
same, did it not kill Hilbert’s bees? 
Again, it has been found to kill bees, 
or rather brood, if used too strong; 
now, as Mr. Muth’s bees did die, 1 
infer he used it too strong,and he, not 
I, has misunderstood Hilbert’s direc- 
tions. 

To prove the second point is, per- 
haps, not necessary, as he gives a 
little more precise directions how to 
use the different solutions, under 
different conditions, though he has 
not done so on former occasions; at 
least I am not able to find them. 

To prove the third point, I referred, 
as authority tothe dispensatory of the 
United States, which is certainly a 
higher one than the assertion of any 
druggist to the contrary. This is a 
standard work, published to guide 
and instruct druggists; and the 
article on salicylic acid is given in 
condensed form from Professor 
Kolbe’s book “On the Effects of Sali- 
cylic Acid,” this gentleman being the 
highest authority on the subject. 
Hence, the assertion of Mr. Muth be- 
ing able to cure foul brood with a 
mixture of borax and salicylic acid, is 
contrary to the experiments and ex- 

erience of Professor Kolbe, and Mr. 

uth cannot deny assuming higher 
authority than the above named 
gentleman, if he persists in claiming 
to be correct. Of course, if that is 
the case, I must acknowledge to have 
been mistaken. If my bees get the 
disease next summer, I will call a 
convention of bee-keepers to show 
them how I open a hive and cure foul 
brood, to prove ** experience.” 

Youngstown, O. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Bee Items from Mississippi. 
OSCAR F. BLEDSOE. 


Having been for some time engaged 
in ginning my cotton crop, on my 
plantation in the Yazoo Valley, let 
me say that this Valley promises much 
for the intelligent apiarist. The 
bloom is very luxuriant and rich in 
honey, such as the ratan, tupelo gum, 
various climbing plants, maple, red- 
bud, ete. 

I have thought of establishing a 
large apiary down there, if I could 
procure desirable help. Until I have 
fully verified it, I will not say that 
any Southern locality I know of would 
be a good place to produce honey in 
large quantities for shipment. lam 
sure, however, that there is no risk or 
extra trouble here in wintering; that 
bees will always get enough honey to 
live on and prosper, and that every 
Mississippi farmer, by managing in- 
telligently a few hives of bees, using 
extractor, etc., could procure ample 
surplus honey for his own use, if not 
some for sale. I propose to persevere 
in my attention to bees, believing that 
there is remuneration in the business 
here. 

Last yearI sold honey and bees 
enough to pay me back all the cash I 
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have ever spent on bees, and 50 per 
cent. profit besides, so that my apiary, 
books, periodicals, implements, ma- 
terial fora large increase, in hives, 
etc., are all clear gain. 

My bees areall doing well, only 3 
nuclei having absconded during my 
absence. I use a shortened Lang- 
stroth frame which can be adjusted 
temporarily in any hive of that depth. 
A short Langstroth frame is the ne 
plus ultra of a frame for rearing 
queens, and nuclei, and for shipment; 
also,in this locality, is the hive for 
all purposes of an apiary. 

Grenada, Miss. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
One-Piece Section Boxes. 


BYRON WALKER. 


My attention has been called to ar- 
ticles in the BEE JOURNAL of Jan. 25, 
in relation to the section controversy. 

The first of the articles in question 
is from the pen of E. A. Thomas, of 
Coleraine, Mass., the other from 
James Forncrook, of Watertown, Wis. 
Lest silence be taken for consent to 
the views and claims referred to in 
behalf of the friends of one-piece sec- 
tions, I will attempt to reply : 

While I heartily indorse the views 
of Mr. Thomas with regard to the re- 
lative merits of the 1 and 2-lb. section 
boxes, I cannot admit the correctness 
of his criticism on the one-piece sec- 
tion box, as compared with the dove- 
tailed box. Mr. Thomas tells us that 
one-piece sections cannot be bent into 
shape without cracking the corners, 
as rapidly as the dovetailed sections 
can be driven together; that it re- 
quired skilled labor to do this quickly; 
and that only those that use a large 
number of sections can hope to ac- 
quire the requisite skill. These are 
important points, and deserve careful 
attention. There are many things to 
look at, if we would reach a right con- 
clusion in attempting to decide this 
matter. Very much depends upon 
the timber used in making the one- 
piece sections. If they are made of 
material thoroughly seasoned, Mr. T. 
is correct about its being a nice job to 
bend them rapidly without cracking 
the corners, especially if the sections 
have not been first steamed. On the 
other hand, if the sections are made 
out of timber from small, tough bass- 
wood, recently seasoned and steamed 
immediately before bending, they can 
be put together at least twice as fast 
as it is possible to make dovetailed 
sections with a mallet—the steaming 
of the sections being reckoned as a 
= of the process of putting together 

he one-piece sections. 

There is another point in this con- 
nection that should not be overlooked 
in determining the rapidity with 
which these sections can be safely bent 


and the kind of labor to be employed | 


for the purpose, and that is, the kind 
of grooves that are used for the cor- 
ners. If these grooves are triangular, 
the sections can be bent very quickly, 
other things being equal; but if the 
section should break while bending, it 
is perhaps more trouble than the sec- 
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tion is worth to repair the break. On 
the other hand, if sections having a 
square cut at the corners are to be 
bent, great care must be taken in 
folding, or the sections will be bent at 
the wrong points, and so make one or 
more of its dimensions too long or too 
short ; but if correctly bent, and the 
section should break from any cause 
at a corner while bending, it can be 
readily mended with wire nails. 

There is still another style of one- 

iece sections, that differs from the 
ast mentioned, only in having the 
square grooves so modified that the 
section always bends at the right 
— without any coaxing; and in 

1aving the extremities of the sections 

joined with wire nails instead of dove- 
tailing. I prefer this style of section 
to any other that I have yet seen, as 
it requires very little practice to put 
them together rapidly, and when put 
together, they make much the strong- 
est section. 

The second objection urged by Mr. 
Thomas, is, that it is not as strong as 
the dove-tailed, and that when filled 
with honey, they are liable to become 
broken or leaky, unless very carefully 
handled, while in the hands of the 
grocer, or before it reaches the table 
of the consumer ; and to give point to 
this objection, he gives the report of 
a conversation, as a witness to which 
I suppose Mr. T. was present, in 
imagination at least. Now, I submit, 
if Mr. T. has had any such practical 
experience with these sections as he 
calls on us to imagine, would it not 
have been in better taste to have given 
us the benefit of that instead of what 
he has given us? At any rate, I ven- 
ture to say, if he or any one else has 
had any such experience, it was while 
handling sections made of poor mate- 
rial or flimsily put together, or both. 

I have handled a large amount of 
honey in a great variety of packages, 
including dovetailed sections. I have 
never had any package give such gen- 
eral satisfaction to all concerned, as 
these same one-piece sections ; in fact, 
I have yet to hear the first complaint 
against them, when made as above 
described. On the other hand, my 
experience in handling dovetailed 
sections, is somewhat similar to the 
imaginary one related by Mr. T., with 
the sen poy | element left out. I re- 
member one lot in particular, that I 
purchased of parties who get their 
sections from the most extensive 
manufacturer of dovetailed sections 
in the United States (he has since dis- 
carded them, and now makes the one- 
piece section only), so that they ought 
to be a fair sample of such sections. 

Well, in handling this lot, I had oc- 
casion to scrape the propolis off the 
sections before offering them for sale; 
and although the utmost care was 
used to avoid breaking sections, or 
starting leakage, about one out of 
every twenty sections was rendered 
unfit for market before the process 
was completed, owing to lack of 
strength in the sections. 

I do not wish to be understood to 
claim that it is impossible to obtain 
dovetailed sections sufficiently strong, 
but I do claim that such sections are 
not a fair sample of those offered for 


sale. With regard to using glue to 
add strength to one-piece sections, I 
will say that I have never had occasion 
to make use of it for that purpose, but 
am assured by those that have tried it 
that it is a success, and that the time 
consumed in applying it, is hardly 
worth mentioning. 

For the benefit of those who find it 
necessary to steam the sections before 
binding, and who have not the privi- 
lege of using a steam box for the pur- 
pose, I would suggest that the wax 
extractor placed over a kettle of boil- 
ing water, using a piece of a board 
nearly covering the top to confine the 
steam, will make an excellent sub- 
stitute ; or even a common tea-kettle 
= the top removed will do very 
well. 

Mr. Forncrook claims, in the com- 
munication referred to, that he has 
been obliged to advance the price of 
sections, owing to basswood lumber 
having advanced one-third in value. 
Is it not a trifle strange, if Mr. F. is 
correct about this, that he is the only 
dealer in one-piece sections that seems 
to have found this out? Even Mr. 
Lewis, who resides in his own (Forn- 
crook’s) village, asks less for sections 
this year than he did last. The sec- 
tions he advertises however, this year, 
are a trifle less costly than those he 
sold last year. But Mr. A. I. Root 
should reply to this article by Mr. F.; 
but, tomy mind, we have _ sufficient 
reply in the following editorial in 
Gleanings, for February, which I quote 
verbatim: ‘ Before us is a copy of a 
— granted to H. W. Hutchins, of 

ast Livermore, Maine, for a plan of 


—— boxes of one piece of wood, 


precisely like the Forncrook sections, 
even to the V shaped groove, dove- 
tailing in the ends, and all. The 
drawing makes it so plain, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that Forncrook’s was 
not copied from it.” 

Capac, Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Do Swarms Pursue a Straight Line? 


Q. C. JORDAN. 


I have been keeping bees for 15 
years, but never had a great many at 
once, neither did I ever derive much 
profit from them, for I never gave 
them the attention required to make 
them profitable. I have, of late, be- 
come more interested in trying to 1m- 
prove them than ever before. Some 
time ago I purchased a colony of Ital- 
ians from Henry Alley. On the 17th 
day of April last, that colony gave 4 
swarm, and continued to swarm every 
few days until they had increased to 
9 good colonies. T'wo of them abscond- 
ed, and I had heard it said that 
bees always went in a straight line 
when they swarmed until they stopped, 
noting particularily the direction they 
went. I took my compass and found 
they went N. 64° W.; so I put out and 
went over fences and ditches, woods 
and swamps, until I came to Broad 
River, a distance of 6 miles, and Isaw 
nothing nor heard anything of them. 
I concluded I would go across and £ 
| up on top of the hill on the otherside, 
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and inquire if any one had seen them? 
As I was crossing the bridge a few 
steps below where I struck the river, 
I met Mr. Patterson. He, seeing my 
compass, was curious to know my 
business. I told him I was pursuing 
some fugitives, and wanted to know 
if he had seen anything of any parties 
eloping ? He said he had not. I told 
him they must have passed close by 
there, as that was in the direction 
they were going. After I had worried 
him awhile, I explained the matter to 
him. He then told me that my bees 
were up at the house, already hived, 
and at work, and that Mr. Jackson, 
the man that had hived them, was 
gone from home. I told Mr. Patter- 
son that I must have my imported 
bees, and that I would come back 
some day after them, which I never 
have done. 

This satisfied me that bees do go on 
an air-line when swarming and leay- 
ing. Another experiment with the 
compass with the other swarm that 
left, proved the same fact. I am of 
the opinion that bees do not go over 6 
or 8 miles generally, when they ab- 
scond. The notion entertained by 
some, that they have a home seiected 
before they leave, is certainly incor- 
rect, as the swarm above referred to 
settled on a bush on Mr. Jackson’s 
spring path, and his wife found them 
in the act of settling. 

Franklin, Ga. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
The New Bees, Queen-Rearing, Etc. 


D. A. PIKE. 


Having had experience with the 
Syrian bees, I must say that my im- 
ressions are not favorable to them. 
hey did not gather enough honey to 
last them till cold weather came. I 
gave them honey from my other bees 
twice, before putting them into win- 
ter quarters. I have only discovered 
one good trait about them : the queens 
. are prolific. But what does that 
amount to, if the bees do not gather 
enough moa to live on? I never 
saw a — ee come in with a heavy 
load of honey. If fertile workers are 
wanted, get the Syrian bees. 

If mine live till next spring, I will 
keep them till the first of July, and if 
they do not prove better honey gath- 
erers in the future than they have in 
the past, off goes their heads. 

I shall not sell any more Syrian 
queens till I have tested them more 
myself. Mr. S. Valentine’s experience 
in the last BEE JOURNAL is about the 
same asmine. We Marylanders claim 
to have better bees than the Syrians. 

Much has been said about rearing 
good queens. Some claim that they 
Should be reared from 3 or 4 colonies! 
I hold that a queen-breeder should | 

ave his queens bred up to such a} 
Standard of excellency, that he need 
not be afraid to rear queens or drones 
from any colony in his apiary. Then 

€ is prepared to send out good queens | 

his customers, and not till then! | 
What would be thought of a queen- | 
breeder who says that he intends to | 
Tear all his queens this season from | 








one queen, and all his drones from 
ong or two other queens, and then say 
that he had fifty or one hundred orders 
in for early tested queens,as is always 
the case with queen-breeders. Do 
you think his customers would get 


queens fit to rear queens and drones| 


from? hardly; or he would not need 
to be so particular about rearing all 
his queens and drones from a few 
colonies. 

Smithsburg, Md. 


—— - 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Another Partial Review. 


T, F. BINGHAM. e 


It seems to me that the resolutions 
passed at the Northeastern New York 
Convention are aimed at a man of 
straw. When they specify smokers 
in the resolution they design to cen- 
sure. 

I-am sure there was no allusion in 
my poor short essay to smokers. It 
did not contain the word, neither did 
it refer disrespectfully to the late 
lamented M. Quinby. Isitdisrespect- 
ful to say ‘‘The early writings of the 
lamented M. gue. ealled ‘The 
Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,’ which 
were among the most conspicuous of 
the closing era? ”’ 

Will the gentlemen please notice 
the quiet sarcasm implied in the 
titles: ‘“‘Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping,” 
and ‘‘New Quinby Smoker.” ould 
any one suppose the book or the 
smoker to be original, from the titles? 
Either the new gets a compliment or 
the old gets a slur. 

I trust there will never be so little 
of my smoker left that it will have to 
be advertised as the ‘New Bingham 
Smoker.” 

Iam sorry to mention matters which 
should be in an advertisement, but 
the Convention report, already pub- 
lished, has made it necessary. Presi- 
dent Clark evinced a wonderful 
faculty for overlooking the facts when 
he said that he ‘‘ would not use a 
Bingham smoker under any considera- 
tion; that because Quinby did not get 
apatent and Bingham did, we are 
obliged to pay for it.”” The facts are 
that Bingham sells for 65 cents, post- 
age paid, a 44 larger and much better 
smoker than Mr. pw bes for $1.50, 
which was his (Quinby’s) regular 
price for the old and now obsolete 
Quinby smoker. 

When Mr. A J. King first began to 
make my smokers, he advertised them 
as the ‘‘New Bee-Smokers;” after- 
ward he offered to pay me a cash 
royalty for a license to make them. 
At the Chicago National Convention 
he told me he gave me the credit of 
the invention, but thought he hada 
right to make them as he was then 
making. 

Abronia, Mich., Feb. 8, 1882. 





tt The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Eminence, Ky., 
on the 27th day of April, 1882. <A full 
attendance is very much desired, as 
important business will be transacted. 
G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 








Sweet Clover.—The thermometer 
stands 66° above to-day; bees flying 
lively and carryingin pollen for the 
first this year, the earliest I ever 
knew. My 31 colonies, all in good 
condition, had flights about ever 
week this winter. The lowest fall 
this winter was 18° below, ranging 
from 35° to 55° above, but weather 
was very wet. My bees are mostly 
blacks and hybrids, packed in wheat 
straw on summer stands. We have 
no sweet clover in this country. [ 
sowed some last fall in my garden, 
but if it has ever come up I cannot 
see it. What does the plant look like. 
It seems from the reading of the BEE 
JOURNAL, that it grows spontaneous 
around Chicago. We do not have 
much here for bees, only white clover 
and that lasts until about the 10th o 
July, and after that our honey season 
is over for surplus. I like the BEE 
JOURNAL, but would like it better if 
it was a daily or tri-weekly. 
L. T. MOBBERLY. 
Long Grove, Ky., Feb. 19, 1882. 


[Your sweet clover planted last 
season will undoubtedly come out all 
right. Its germination is of very 
slow development, hence it is better 
to sow it in the fall, or very early in 
spring, while it will yet get several 
sharp, severe frosts, to assist in burst- 
ing the hulls. 

Sweet clover was sown in the 
western part of this city some 12 or 
15 years ago, and now prevails to 
quite a liberal extent in the suburbs, 
and along the railways and roadways 
running into the city. Many farmers 
and bee-keepers have assisted to 
spread and perpetuate it, for their 
bees and grazinganimals. It is found 
very good to plant along newly made 
roads, as the deep and matting roots 
have a tendency to retard wash-outs 
and gullies. The young plant has 
much the appearance of white clover, 
excepting that they grow more erect 
from the seeds.—ED.] 


Successful Wintering.—I packed 
twenty-four colonies of bees last fall, 
in the improved Quinby hive, on the 
summer stands. All are now doing 
well, I never have lost a colony yet. 
I pack in chaff, in Quinby hives, just 
as described by Mr. Poppleton, at the 
Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion, at Battle Creek. 1 donot think 
any bee-keeper ought to * kick” on 
Mr. Jones for selling queens this side 
of the line. My bees came into the 
shop yesterday after honey in some 
combs I had sitting out. Success to 
the Weekly; I should be lost without 
it. S. S. BRISTOL. 

Galesburg, Mich., Feb. 21, 1882. 
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portage J for Profit.—In order 
to make bee-keeping pay every year 
in succession, we need experience, be- 
cause experience will teach us, as 
nothing else will, that it yee in the 
long run to let bees have all the honey 
in the hive they can possibly use, at 
all times, for with us what is a 
harvest one year may fail the next, 
and what fails the first year will give 
plentiful bloom the next, and if nota 
plentiful bloom, if bees are very 
strong, or rather have an abundance 
-of honey in the hive, they seem much 
more inclined to gather it. In 1881, 
the year just passed, our bees paid 
well, although the early part of the 
‘season Mr. Axtell and myself were 
both very sick for some weeks, and 
our bees suffered for care; but as they 
had a great abundance of honey at all 
times of the year, they did not feel 
the neglect that they would have done 
if on scanty fare. We do not believe 
it pays to give bees very close atten- 
tion if we have to hire inexperienced 
help to do it, unless we can be with 
them; or if they do have experience, 
if they are careless or neglectful they 
will injure the bees more than they 
willdo them good. If bees have an 
abundance of honey in the brood nest 
‘abundance of bees and a large hive, 
they need but little care from spring 
until fall, except to see to them in 
swarming time, that they do not fill 
up too closely with honey, and to care 
for the swarm, if one issues. We 
think it pays, also, to have young 
queens, or cells just ready to hatch, 
to insert into the parent hive; but 
the idea some throw out, that each 
‘colony must be opened and examined 
every 10 days or 2 weeks, we think 
erroneous. If one has but a few 
‘colonies and will be very careful not 
to injure them, then no harm is done 
if opened every day, but it will not 
pay; better have more bees and less 
are. The above suggestions are 
where we run bees for pans which 
we think pays ever so much better 
than queen rearing or selling bees. 
At least such has been our experience. 
In fact, we would not sell bees at all, 
if it was not we could not keep so 
many in two locations—one for Mr. 
Axtell to look after, and one for my- 
‘self. We think from 75 to 125, or 
perhaps a less number, are all that 
should be kept in one location, unless 
it is an extra locality for bee forage. 
We believe it pays to rear our own 
queens, too; except to buy one oc- 
casionally to introduce fresh blood. 
Perhaps our hive has something to do 
with our success in getting honey, 
rather than bees and queens, at the 
—- cheap price for queens and 

ees, while honey brings a good price 
and ready sale, makes honey gather- 
ing the most profitable. We use the 
Improved Quinby hive with our own 
improvement on it, which affords an 
abundance of room above as well as 
below, and without the tiering up 
(process, having always plenty of room 
in the hive. When surplus frames 
for honey are removed, then ample 
room is given for chaff packing, which 
keeps the bees dry and warm whether 
in the cellar or out. Last winter, 


over 100 wintered in the cellar. Some 
have felt a little disposed to laugh.at 
us for packing with chaff for cellar 
wintering, but we think it pays every 
time. We think it pays to keep them 
in the cellar until about the time they 
can get natural pollen; then, when 
set out, next day or so crowd, them 
down on to about 4% their number of 
frames, add more as warm weather 
and brood increases. This cures dys- 
entery and ee —s dwindling. 
rs. L. 


C. AXTELL. 
Roseville, Ill. 





A Bee Cellar.—Tiling is now laidin 
my c@llar and grading going on around 
the sides of my dwelling. The tiling 
is about 6 inches bore, most of it; 50 
feet next the house is a little short of 
6inches, and 4 inches fall to the rod. 
Talso have a 6-inch stove-pipe con- 
nected with the chimney. The top of 
the chimney is 28 feet higher. Will 
this give sufficient ventilation? The 
cellar extends under about two-fifths 
of the ground floor. The whole ground 
floor is 2244x16 feet. The smaller til- 
ing comes about 30 feet from the 
house. There isa door between the 
two cellars or parts. It isabout 7 feet 
from the sleepers to the ground floor 
above. Will not this arrangement 
give sufficient ventilation to keep the 
bees in a healthy condition, winter 
and summer, if putin? We put our 
bees in Jan. 5. They appear to be 
doing reasonably well. Some colonies 
were quite light, and we have been so 
busy they have not been cared for 
since. The mercury has stood in the 
cellar most of the time at 44°. The 
winter here has been very pleasant, 
so much so we have been hauling dirt 
and grading around the house. Here- 
tofore the floor in the east part of the 
cellar has been laid right on the ground, 
and the atmosphere was quite musty; 
but now I think we have obviated 
this, if not, I will cement the whole 
floor soon as I get time. Ihad acre 
of sweet clover last year, which was 
cultivated the first year. It gavea 
tremendous bloom. It was drilled in 
long rows 4 feet apart, and the ground 
was wholly covered with bloom, clear 
above one’s head, some growing over 
8 feet high, and the bees were busy 
on it for weeks. I wish to putin6 
or 8 acres of it this and next month. 
Willit do enough better to drill and 
cultivate it,to justify the care, over 
broadcast sowing ? I would like, also, 
to drill in3 or4 acres of mammoth 
mignonette seed. MosEs BAILEY. 
Winterset, Iowa. 


not bloom the first season, and thereby 
make the one cultivation answer for 
both? The mignonette will bloom 
the first season, and also form a good 
protection for the sweet clover, and 
save extra ground room for one year, 
at least.—ED.] 





Poultry in the Apiary.—I am not 
regularly in the bee business, but read 
the JOURNAL with much interest and 
no little profit, and venture, therefore, 
to ask for information in your columns 
on these two points: 1. Which is best 
for bees, for the hives to sit on the 
ground or in frames, or on benches? 
2. May poultry be allowed to run 
among the bees without injury to 
either ? W. P. HANCOCK. 

Salado, Texas. 


{1. Each method has its advantages. 
We prefer for the hives to sit on 
frames, as they give an opportunity 
for a free circulation of air under- 
neath the hives in summer, are cheaper 
of construction than platforms, and 
are not so liable to rot the lumber in 
the bottom-boards. 

2. We have watched for hours, in 
vain, to discover chickens destroying 
bees while running in the bee-yard; 
but they do work great destruction to 
moths, spider, ants, and other insects. 
So far as we know now, we certainly 
favor the plan of giving poultry, 
especially chickens, free range of the 
apiary. We know nothing about 
ducks, and will not express an opinion 
regarding them.—ED.] 





Bees Breeding and Gathering Pollen. 
—My bees have wintered well so far, 
and were bringing in pollen on the 
14th of this month. The colonies are 
all strong and in good condition. I 
have 12 colonies in all, 3 Italians, and 
9 hybrid, in 11-frame Langstroth hives. 
It snowed here all last night, and is 
still snowing. Will this cold snap be 
a back set on the brood ? 

EDMUND DE LAIR. 

Oketo, Kans., Feb. 20, 1882. 


[No; if your colonies are very strong, 
as the cold will probably be of very 
short duration. Of course, brood- 
rearing will not progress so favorably 











[Your drain tile, as described, ought 
to give sufficient ventilation to meet 
the requirements of the bees, espe- 
cially with the stove-pipe connection 
with the chimney, to act as a draft to 
bring the air through the tiling. Un- 
doubtedly, a partial cultivation of the 
sweet clover will pay, as you have 


eighth of an acre. Should you con- 





1880-81, we lost but 1 colony out of 


already demonstrated with your 


clude to put in the mammoth mignon- 
ette, why not drill it in with the sweet 


as if the weather was milder, and with 
| moderate nights; but you will un- 
|doubtedly get enough young bees to 
off-set spring dwindling, especially as 
natural pollen has been coming in, 
and willcontinue to flo so.—ED.] 





Hill’s Winter Bee-Hive.—Is there a 
patent on Hill’s winter bee-hive, hav- 
ing a cap to slip over the lower part 
for winter protection ? ~ 

Salem, Ohio. A SUBSCRIBER. 


[There is, and the cap, we believe 





clover, nasmuch as the latter does | is embraced in the patent.—ED.| 
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To Cleanse Wax.— Why do not some 
of the great bee-keepers tell us how 
they get so much honey, and what 
kind of hives they use, one-story or 
two, and whether they extract from 
the brood chamber or the upper story 
only, and how much the honey weighs 
to the gallon? Then we would know 
where these great yields of honey 
comefrom. A gets 25 lbs. and B gets 
75 lbs. to the colony, side by side. 
This is my method: In the spring I 
get brood in all the combs by trans- 
ferring the outside combs to the cen- 
ter one at a time; then I put onahalf- 
story to give the bees room. I try to 
keep the hive and boxes full of bees. 
If they swarm before June 20th, I put 
them in a new hive, and after a little 
return them totheold hive. I use the 
American frame, 9 inahive. My bees 
have averaged me 90 lbs. per colony, 
spring count, for 5 years; increase, 
double. I have 44 colonies in the cel- 
lar at a temperature of 46°, and they 
are quiet. Following is a good method 
to cleanse wax: Tie some wheat flour 
in a sack or cloth, then immerse it in 
water and squeeze it out until the 
water is about the color of skim-milk; 
put in your wax and melt it; the flour 
will take all of the dirt to the bottom. 
Twice melting this way, will cleanse 
the blackest wax you ever saw. 
Please answey: 1. Isit best to give 
bees a flight between November and 
April? 2, Which hive will give the 
best returns—a long one, or a two- 
story hive ? FAYETTE LEE. 

Cokato, Minn. 


[1. Yes, by all means, if the weather 
is suitable. 

2. A two-story hive; as the honey 
can be taken from it to much better 
advantage, and with less disturbance 
ofthe bees. The “long idea” hive 
was much in vogue at one time, but 
has been generally abandoned, even 
by those who were most sanguine of 
its success.— ED. ] 





Marking Location Anew.—I have 
read the BEE JOURNAL with much 
leasure for 3 years, and, although a 
ee-keeper for over 30 years, I have 
known but little about them except 
What I have learned from the Jour- 
NAL, and through use of the move- 
able-frame hive. But I have much to 
learn yet. In the JOURNAL of Nov. 
16, page 363, [read Rev. Mr. Briggs’ 
description of an out-door packing 
box, and I built twosuch, each 16 feet 
long, and filled them with hives of 
bees, and packed them ashe directed. 
Was so well pleased with them that 
I built two more, but before putting 
the bees in, a neighbor told me that if 

é bees fly out they will return to 
their old stand, and will be lost. If 
this is true, I will pack no more. They 
have not had a flight since I packed 
them. Please let me know if this is 
80. Last summer I had my hives 
Standing 5x3 feet apart, but not 
strai ht in line. Next simmer I 
Would like to place them in a straight 
line, but not so close, as I have plenty 
ofroom. What distance apart should 
I place them tobe handy to manipu- 





late? I have 80 colonies, nearly all in 
good order. Last winter I lost 8 out 
of 15, and bought 4 in the spring in 
log-gums, which I transferred into 
frame hives, and increased to30. How 
shall I manage those I have packed in 
the 16-foot boxes, in the spring, as I 
cannot put them back on the old 
stands? SAMUEL UTZ. 

Kenton, O. 

[You will have no trouble about 
those packed away in the 16-foot 
boxes. If there are no hives on the 
old stands, the bees will find their way 
to their own hives; but a safer way 
will be to stand up, or slant, a board 
in front of each hive, to partialiy ob- 
struct their free egress and ingress. 
Put up these boards as soon as you 
set them out in the spring, before 
they have had an opportunity to fly. 
By this means, they will mark their 
location anew. We often adopt this 
plan in summer, when changing loca- 
tion of hives, and never have experi- 
enced any trouble, nor lost any bees. 
If we had plenty of space, we would 
prefer our hives to stand 5x8 feet 
apart—that is, rows 8 feet apart, and 
hives 5 feet apart in the rows.—ED.] 





Bees in West Tennessee.—This is 
a medium section of our country, as I 
judge from reading the items in the 
BEE JOURNAL from other States. We 
have here maples, willows, red-buds, 
wild plums, hazels, black and sweet 
—, and most all kinds except lin- 

en or basswood, which is so highly 
prized in the Northern States, though 
we have the poplar (tulip tree), which 
is hard to beat, for quay as well as 
quantity. White clover covers the 
ground in many places. All clovers 
do well here that I have seen. Alsike 
does well, also the Japanese clover, 
which has very delicate looking stalks, 
of finer texture than the white clover, 
and which the leaves resemble a little; 
butit hasa yellowish bloom. Itgrows 
spontaneously in the woods and fields 
where not cultivated. Last season it 
stood the drouth better than any of 
the grasses, and cattle are fond of it. 
I do not know whether itis a good bee 
plant. I have kept bees 8 or 10 years 
ina small way; had 14 colonies last 
spring of Italians, hybrids and Ger- 
man bees, in Langstroth hives, which 
I increased to 27 by dividing, all in 
good condition now. Our beesare not 
troubled with dysentery here, and we 
need no winter houses or chaff hives. 
Bees winter well on the summer 
stands if the cracks are —— up. 
I obtained 600 lbs. of extracted and 80 
lbs. of comb honey, which I sold at 10 
cents per lb. Some sell at 8 cents per 
pound ‘for 30 to 40 pound boxes. e 
will have to use the extractor to drive 
them out with their old boxes. 1. 
Would it be advisable to use some of 
the small sections for comb honey? 
2. Are the recipes given in ‘*‘ Honey 
as Food and Medicine” all reliable ? 
I wish to write off some of them for 
our county paper, to improve the bee 





business and interest the Patrons. 3. 
Do those extractors that use 3 frames 
at one time, require the frames to be 
lifted out each time when you want to 
reverse them, or is there room inside 
of the extractor to turn them? 4. 
Which do you consider the best ex- 
tractor for 3frames? 5. How much 
better is a good honey knife thana 
good table knife? 6. What. would 
bees be worth, after May, without 
queen, per pound? I have no use for 
my workers after that time. 7. Could 
they be utilized ? , 
R. H. C. MITCHELL. 

Humboldt, Tenn. 

{1. Yes; your locality 1s no excep- 
tion to the rule, that the more attrac- 
tive merchandise finds the quickest 
sale at the best prices. 

2. We believe they are. They were 
culled with great care, and from the 
best authorities. 

3. The frames require to be lifted to 
turn them. ‘ 

4. The Excelsior Extractor is the 
only one we are aware of that takes 3 
frames. 

5. A good honey knife is as much 
better thana good table knife, asa 
good steel-pointed plow is better than 
the old-time forked stick, or the steel- 
bladed axe is better than the stone 
one. 

6. Bees would not be worth much 
per pound after having spent a season 
of laborin your honey harvest, as they 
would all be old ones. You might, 
however, find buyers for them. 

7. They could be utilized for but 
few days; probably not long enough 
to remunerate for express charges in 
transportation. We never took kindly 
to the traffic in bees by the pound,and 
many who were quite enthusiastic 
over the plan have abandoned it in 
disgust.—ED.] 





Dysentery and Wintering.— The 
question of wintering seems to be the 
only one left of great importance. 
The following conclusions I have 
arrived at after 15 years’ of experience: 
Either very great cold, which causes 
aconsumption of honey and pollen; 
or poor fall honey, when stores are 
scarce; or warm weather, which pro- 
duces flight or uneasiness, and a con- 
sumption of stores; or brood-rearing, 
which causes the manipulation of 
pollen, are hints as to the cause of 
dysentery, the ravages of which are 
greatest toward spring, when long, 
cold confinement, or’ changable wea- 
ther and partial confinement furnish 
the conditions, as pollen is not got rid 
of by perspiration, and dysentery is 
the result. It may be urged that bees 


do not always die with these condi- 
tions—I answer, neither do men nor 
animals always die under conditions 
favorable to disease. Mortality is the 
exception, not the rule, and the same 
with disease. A prevention by artifi- 
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cial meansis the remedy, for which 
witness the success of bees in cellars 
and chaff hives, under proper manage- 
ment, a few main points of which 
are: abundance of fresh air of a uni- 
form temperature; having the hives 
well ventilated b leaving them open 
at the top and bottom, or, if protected 
at the top, they must be covered warm, 
or moisture will collect and disease 
them; a poor quality of stores, with 
little or no pollen, for when they are 
set out in the spring it should be only 
when they can be supplied with pollen, 
either naturally or artificially, as they 
will not usually breed in a bee-cellar. 
As to ventilation in chaff hives, it 
must be at the bottom and at the top 
through chaff coverings; but as to 
wintering without any top covering, 
and especially in thin hives, I should 
expect to take the usual chances, 
which will depend on the above- 
named conditions, which, in my opin- 
ion, and as proven by experience, it is 
impossible to prevent, looking at the 
nature of the bee. I have hada num- 
ber of colonies freeze, with quarts of 
bees and plenty of honey right under 
them, and no disease. 
Milan, O. G. H. MACKEY. 


Dead Brood.—I send you by mail, 
to-day, asample of some combs in our 
apiary, which we fear are infected 
with foul brood. If you can settle 
that question you will confer a great 
favor. We bought bees last year from 
different parties, in box hives, and 
transferred them, and now we find 
something like I send you in most of 
the hives of one lot, and none of it in 
any others. S. N. WyYckKorFr. 


Salinas, Cal. 

[We find, on close inspection, no 
dead brood except in cells sealed over; 
none of these are perforated. On re- 
moving the cappings, we find only a 
thin, black, dried-up skin, which is 
easily removed with the point of a 
pin. If there was unsealed dead 
brood at the time of taking from the 
hive, it has dried to an impalpable 
powder. The dead larve from these 
cells has undoubtedly been removed 
by the bees. We do not think it is 
foul brood, but it may prove to bea 
disease quite obnoxious, and would 
advise close observation as to its 
cause, extent and effect.—Eb.] 


Winter Feeding.—I purchased sev- 
eral colonies last fallin Langstroth 
and Thomas hives; it was too late to 
feed and prepare the weak colonies 
for winter, so I placed them in a 
clamp. I find, on examining, the 
weak ones are still alive. We have 
still two months before bees will fly, 
and Iam afraid the weak ones have 
not sufficient stores to keep them alive 
till spring—1. Would it do to take 
them out of the clamp and into a 
warm room, cover the entrance with 
wire-cloth, andfeedthem ? 2. Would 
they commence breeding, or should 
they have a fly after being disturbed ? 
3. Should a fine day occur before 





peas them out for spring, and they 
are taken out for 4 fly, would they 
return to the hives, if placed in the 
ard? Am much pleased with the 
EE JOURNAL, and wish you every 
prosperity in the change; I think it 
invaluable for the bee-keeper. 


J. M. KNOWLES. 

Lynden, Ont. 

{1. You might put them in a room 
just above the freezing temperature, 
and feed them. Do not cover the 
entrances, for if two or three should 
make an unsuccessful attempt to get 
out, they would alarm all the balance, 
then a flight would be necessary. 

2. They will not commence breed- 
ing, but might contract dysentery. 
The better way would be to feed them 
hard candy, placed on top the frames, 
which can be done almost any moder- 
ately mild day, without disturbing 
them. For the candy, use good sugar, 
putting about 1 pint of water to 3 
pounds of sugar; boil till it will 
harden when cooled, then make in flat 
sheets; after it has hardened, place it 
on top the frames with as little dis- 
turbance as possible. 

3. Should you have a day warm 
enough for the bees to fly with safety, 
you had better set them all out, 
slightly obstruct the entrances with a 
slanting board, and overhaul and feed 
all that require it. Youcan then give 
them honey or candy, as is most con- 
venient. The flying bees will all 
return to their respective hives, except 
the weak or debilitated ones, which 
would most likely die in the hives be- 
fore spring.—ED. | 


Lots of Pollen, but No Brood.—Bees 
flew splendidly yesterday,which makes 
the third flight they have had since 
October. They all seemed to be in 
fine order. Those I examined had 
lots of pollen, but no brood—not even 
anegg. My experience goes to prove 
that pollen is only used as food for 
larval bees, and not as a diet for 
mature bees, as very many writers 
would have us believe. 

G. M. DOOoLiTrLe. 

Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1882. 


Wintering Bees.—My bees are win- 
tering finely. There are no dead bees 
about the hives nor in them; they are 
clean and lively. My bees are in 
Langstroth hives, covered with honey- 
board. Ilearn from the BEE JourR- 
NAL that cloth is better; if so, what 
kind shallI use. The boards are 4 
inch above the tops of frames. Should 
the cloth lay closely on the frames. 

Pror. 8S. J. RoBBINs. 

Penfield, N. Y. 


[Cloth is better. We use woolen, 
but many use cotton; others ducking, 
while most anything will answer. If 
you have passage holes through the 














combs, then the cloths or blankets can 
lie on the frames; if there are no 
passage-ways through, then place half- 
inch square sticks crosswise of the 
frames, to give the bees a passage 
over.—ED.] 


The Patent on One-Piece Sections, 
—lI have 65 colonies of bees in good 
shape, on their summer stands, and 
they seem to be doing well. The past 
season was a very poor one with me 
for honey. I obtained but little sur- 
plus but a large increase. 1. What 
does Mr. Forncrook’s patent cover on: 
the ‘‘all-in-one-piece section box.” I 
see that Mr. Lewis advertises a one- 
piece section, on which he says there 
is no, patent—is it an infringement? 
2. How is Lewis’ section used, with 
no opening in the bottom for the 
passage of bees. The BEE JOURNAL, 
inits present form, is about as near 
perfect as it can be. 

A. D. STOCKING. 

Ligonier, Ind. 


[1. Mr. Forncrook claims his patent 
covers all one-piece sections; also the 
machine for their manufacture. We 
cannot answer whether Mr. Lewis’ 
one-piece section is an infringement. 

2. You will find this question an- 
swered on page 123 of last week’s BEE 
JOURNAL.—ED. | 


Superseding Queens.—Our bees are 
healthy and have an abundence of 
stores. The winter has been pre- 
eminently an openone. To use acom- 
mon expression in use about here, ‘ it 
has rained all winter,” and is still 
pouring down. Our bees have_ been 
able to fly every few days. Every- 
thing being drenched with water,I 
fear that there will be considerable 
dwindling. But bountiful stores, and 
a favorable spring, will soon supply 
the loss. Do you not put it too broadly 
in your answer to R. P. Williams, 
page 108, No.3? If the queens are 
young, and the weakness of the colo- 
ny not their fault (facts for the apiarist 
to decide), why not give them a comb 
of brood and save them for future 
use ? G. W. DEMAREE. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


[Perhaps the easiest way to answer 
the question is by asking another: If 
you were buying good queens (and we 
know you do not buy any but those 
you think are the best), would you feel 
that you were fairly dealt with, if you 
was sent a lot which had been taken 
from colonies that had been doubled 
up on account of weakness? Of 
course, there might be exceptional 
cases, but, as a rule, where a number 
of colonies in the apiary are too weak 
in population to attain satisfactory re- 
sults, while other colonies are quite the 
reverse, the difference most likely 15 
attributable tothe queens. If queens 
are not worth buying as first class, 
they are not worth keeping.—ED.] 


\| Cat. || 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


Aline of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 

DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
for the Weekly as follows, if paid in advance : 
for 4 weeks 10 per cent. discount. 
“ 7 “ 4 “ “ 
“ (3 months).. “a 
“  (6months)....40 “ 
— a months)... oes # 
“ (1 year) 60 “ 


Discount, for 1 _year,in the Monthly alone, 25 
per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent. 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Semi-Monthly alone, 
40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent, 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
-—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 











Special Hotices. 


The Apiary Register devotes 2 pages 
to each colony, ruled and printed, and 
isso arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
‘** 100 colonies (220 pages ‘won Oe 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 
The larger ones can be used for a 

few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 





> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 

A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get up a 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

For ® Cid of 2,—a copy of * Bees and Heney.” 


3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 


4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


5,— - . cloth. 
CWoey Bee Journal for 1 Ek: 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 
Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 


for their labor in getting up the club. 











Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Feb. 27, 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The market has an upward tendency, 
and | am now paying the following prices in cash : 
Light comb honey, in single comb pections.17@21 
ba in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted, 8@10c. 
EES WAX—Prime quality, 18@22¢ 
L. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. ‘Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The retail demand for extracted, in 
small packages, is fair, but only an occasional bar- 
relis sold for manufacturing purposes. It brings 
7@1\1c. on arrival. oe orcomb honey is ont 
in a retail way, and only choice whiteis salable. 
would bring 20c. on arrival. 

BEESWAX—Brings 18@22c. The demand ex- 
ceeds the offerings. C. F. MUTH. 


Quotatiens of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY—Choice white comb, in 1 to 13¢ Ib. sec- 
tions, 20@22c.; same in 2 to3 lb. boxes, 17@20c.; 
dark and mixed, in 1 to 3 lb. boxes, 124@15c. Ex- 

d, white, To@ite.; dark, 9c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 
HONE Y—there is a liberai supply of honey here 
for which trade is very little demand, and prices 


rule weak and irregular. 

We quote as fo Swe: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@19c ; dark, in small boxes, 12@14¢. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1ic.; dark, 7@9c. 

ESW AX.—Prime quality, 21@23¢. 
THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Quiet and unchanged. Combat 18@23c; 
strained and extracted 9@l1Ic. to 12}44c.—top rates 
as? choice bright in prime packages. 

EESW AX—Stiff at 20@2Ic. for 
R. C. GREER & CO., 117 
BOSTON. 

HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 

BEESW AX—Prime quality, 2° 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 “Chatham Street. 
CLEVELAND. 

HONE Y—The market remains unchanged ; 1 and 
2 lb. sections, of best white, ‘sell readily at 21@ 
22c.; glassed white, 16@17c.; *puckwheat very dull 
at 15@16¢. for unglassed. Extracted, small pack- 
ages, 12c.; large packages, 11c. per lb. 

BEESW AX~Scarce at 25@30c. 

C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY—There is an entire absence of inquiry. 
Under selling pressure, quotations could not be 
realized. It is impossible to tell what offerings 
forced upon the market would bring. 

We quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to z00d,10@ 
14c, Hxtracted, choice to extra white, 834@ 10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 
Ck ed 

Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

e 

g@ We will send Cook’s Manual 
bound in cloth, postpaid, and the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one year, 
for $3.00; or with King’s Text-Book, 


in cloth, for $2.75. 


g® The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, | cre 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
eause beyond our control. 


rim 
"Main Streec. 








a@ We are sometimes asked who 
our authorized agents are? Every 
subscriber is such an agent; we have 
no others, and greatly desire that each 
one would at least send in one new 
subscriber with his own renewal. 


@@ It is a fact that horse dealers are 
buying horses with ringbones and 
spavins, because they can make money 
by using Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 9wdt 











M. H. BIRD & J. LEE, 


Milletts, Eaton Co., Mich., 
Have for sale 


Fure Italian Bees, 


at reasonable prices, COLONIES, QUEENS, NU- 

CLEI. We solicit correspondenes and a Busrantee 

eatieteton in every sale. IRD & LEE. 
m: 


BEES, QUEENS & SUPPLIES, 


Colony Italian Bees, in 10(L.) frame hives, $6.00; 
3(L.) frame Nucleus, $2.00; 2 frame, $1.50—ad 
price of Queens; Hybrid Queens, $1.00; Italian 
(Untested) Queens, laying (and where Cyprian and 

ees are kept) $1.00. All cells reared 

ull colonies. Bees, $1.00 perpound. Discount 

on Jarger orders. Guarantee safe delivery to your 

poster express Office. Root’s Extractors, Root’s A 

4 by and Cook’s Manual, in cloth, each $1.25. 
ress, 


_Somtt 





OTTO KLEINOW, 
Opposite Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 





ANTED-—Five or more colonies of Bees in 

box hives. State kind, number, and lowest 

a THOS. 8. CHAPMAN, box 134, Lemont, Ill. 
w2tp 


Chaff and Langstroth Hives. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


kept on hand and made to order. Send for price 
list. Be sure and state whether or not you now 
have my 1881 circular. 

4m3t 8s. D. BUELL, Union City, Mich. 


ISSISSIPPI APIARY.-—1 will ship Nu- 
clei and Queens, and guarantee safe arrival, 
and warrant ull shipments to come up to my state- 
ments Ss refund the money. For terms app 
a ws AR F. BLEDSOE, Grenada, Mise 
m2 


130 COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES 
for sale at $5.00 per colony, in lots to suit; 
all in good condition, and in angstroth hives 
containing 10 frames. 

9w3tp PAUL DUNKEN, Freeman, Mo. 


TALIAN BEES.—Having wintered without 
the loss of a colony, I will sell a few selcct col- 
onies in the spring, and Queens during the season. 
Address, 
9m3t Paint Lick, k, Garrard rrard County, Ky. 


ANOTHER NEW IDEA. 


Foundation all ready for business. Every sheet 
wired and bound around with a light wooden rim, 
ready to adjust instantly in your frame. No ad- 
vance Fp Small sample for 6 cents. I shall 
also breed choice Italian and Holy Land Queens, 
practicing a new stimulative ———- Write now 
for prices and particulars. Addr 
9smty JOHN H, MARTIN, H Hartford, N. Y. 


Albino and Italian Queens, 


BEES, AND - 


Supplies for 1882. 
HEADQUARTERS for tt for the ALBINO BEE. 


If you have any taste te for be beauty, cope pleasure 
in workin ing,and want large — of hone buy 
the Albino, for they are the “Coming Bee.’ Th 
der to meet the demand for Queens, I 

creased my stock, and will be able to furnish sey- 
eral hundred per month after the ist of May, 
Also, furnish Hives, Novice Extractors,and 4 24 
Supplies generally. Send for Price List. ‘Address 


5. VALENTINE, 


9m3t Double Pipe Creek, Carroll Co., Md. 
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BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
1t contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in an apiary, at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 
Queens and Bees. 
J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Wis. * 


1882-Southern Headquarters, -1882 


For Early Italian and Cyprian Queene ; 
Imported and Home-bred ; Nuclei and Full Colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees 
cannot be excelled. I make a specialty of manu- 
facturing the Dunham Foundation. Try it. If 
you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Catalogue, giving directions for introduc- 
ing queens, and remarks on the New Races of 
Bees. Address, is 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 

Augusta, Ga. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
lam paying 22c. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
ty chines ure especially adapted 
mS to Hive Making. Itwill pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 

W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., I 


4sm15t 





5smtf 
















NE-PIECE SECTIONS a specialty. Pound 
Size, $4.50 er 1,000. L. Hives 50c. Circular 
free, BYRON WALKER & CO., Capac, Mich. 
8sm12t p 


DODGE’S FEEDER 


STILL AHEAD! 


Sample by Mail............seseeeees oe 9806. 
Per dozen, by express....... eteunaitawl $2 00 


Catalogue and Price Listof Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
and Small Fruit Plants, free to any address. 
Sw4t U. E. DODGE, Fredonia, N. Y. 


1882,- ITALIAN QUEENS. - 1882, 


Iam _ now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 
the best stockinthecountry. War- 
ranted Queens, $1; Tested Queens, 
early in the season, $2.50; after 
Q July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 
Tested Queen, $4; 
with Tested Queen, $10. 
Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 


.- J. DI 
(Money Order Office)—Butler, Dekalb Co., ina. 
8w6m 














Box 19, Smithsburg, Wash. 
D. A. PIKE, Co., Md., breeder of those 
Beautiful Albino and Italian Queens and 


Bees, which gave universal satisfaction last sea- 
son. Send for circular, 8sm6t 





,  GOODRICH’S 
ore Oe 

KC FOUNDATION 

\ _\S FASTENER. 


A SIMPLE MACHINE 


For FASTENING COMB FOUNDATION to the 
TOP AND ENDS OF BROOD FRAMES, OR IN 
SECTION BOXES, securely and ravi Send for 
oe. Ss. GOODRICH, 

swt. 





Urbana, Ill. 






EE 
. a 
Ste IZ - = 


FA 





Thirty-six Varieties of Cabbage ; 26 of Corn, 28 | 
of Cucumber, 41 of Melon, 33 of Peas, 28 of Beans, 
17 of Squash, 23 of Beet and 40 of Tomato, with 
other varieties in proportion ; a large portion of 
which were grown on my five seed farms, will be | 
found in my Vegetable and Flower Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1882, sent FREE to all who apply. 
Customers of last season need not write for it. 
All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name, so far, that 
should it prove otherwise, I will refill the order gra- 
tis. ‘The original introducer of Early Ohio | 
and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early | 
Corn, the ttubbard Squash, Marblehead | 
Cabbage, Phinney’s Melon, and ua score of 
other new Vegetables. 1 invite the patronage of 
the public. New Vegetables a specialty. 


James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 
See ljSee! See! 
The Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, 


This journal begins its fourth year in a new dress, 
has been increased in size to 32 pages, is a live, pro- 
gressive monthly, edited by practical bee-keepers, 
and is richly worth the subscription price, which is 
$1.00 per annum, postpaid, or three months on trial 
for 25 cents. Sample copy free. Our price list of 
Apiarsan Supplies is now ready, and you will con- 
sult your best interests by securing a copy before 
you order. Address, 


HOUCK & PEET, 
Canajoharie, N, Y. 


READ THIS. 


FIFTY YEARS AN APIARIST. 


We are the oldest breeders of Italian bees and 
manufacturers of apiarian supplies in New Eng- 
land. Our experience dates back to the first ex- 
periments of Mr. Langstroth in the movable comb 
system. Send for our price list of bees, queens 
and supplies, before making your purchases for 
1882. Address, WM. W. CARY & SON, 

Imtf Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 








Imtf 





Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 
the Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,al! books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress writtcn plainly,to A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


1882,--QUEENS--1882,. 


lam now booking orders. 


\ Warranted Italian Queens $1.00, 
six for $5.00; Tested do., after 
June, $1.50. Cyprians, Unwarrant- 
ed, $1.00, six for $5.00. Send for circular giving de- 
scription and recommendation from Postmaster 
and county officers. Money order office, Versailles, 
cy. J. T. WILSON, 
Imtf Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 














AGENTS WAN'TED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 








Book. Sells at Sight, Double your mone 
AddressDr.Chase’sPrintingHouse.AnnArbor.Mich 
36mlyp 


HIVES AND SECTIONS, 


We are in better eae than ever to furnish Bee 
Hives and Sections, having remodeled our ma- 
chinery, and put everything in tip-top order for 
the coming season. We make a specialty of our 


‘*BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTION. 
We have not sold any rights to manufacture, there- 


fore we are the sole manufacturers in the United 
States. Send for Price List. 


JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 


Watertown, Wis., Dec., 1881. 




















OTICE—Some persons having infringed upon 

.Y our Patent ‘‘One-Piece Section,” we hereby 
give notice, that we shall prosecute all manufac- 
turers. We shall not molest bee-keepers for 
USING those purchased before Dec. ist, 1881, but 
hereby caution them against buying any except 
those bearing our stamp. It has been reported by 
some that it is our intention only to prosecute bee- 
keepers for using those One-Piece Sections here- 
tofore purchased ; this is wholly untrue and false. 

JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Wis., Dec. 15, 1881. 5lmtf 


NOUTHERN CALIFORNIA! 


All about Resources, Climate, etc. 


What can be done here, what it costs to come, 
routes, when and where to go. 
The great Agricultural and Horticultural Paper of 
the Pacific coast, 


Semi- Tropic California, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Subscription price east of the Rocky Mountains, 


$1.00. Sample copy to any address 
for three three-cent stamps. FREE 
Address, 
CHAS. COLEMAN, JR., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
_ @" Mention this paper. 49m4tx 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
Send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 


5mtf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


C, Olm's Comb Foundation Machine, 


{2 Send for Sample and Circular. 
18mtf Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. | 


G. M. DOOLITTLE SAYS: 


Stanley’s Vandervort Foundation 


for sections is *‘even thinner than natural 
comb, and is the very best foundation 
maide.’’? See BEE JOURNAL of Jan. 3, and Glean- 
ings for Jan., pages 14,15. We also make high- 
walled Vandervort foundation for brood chamber 
to fit any sizeframe. Send for samples and prices, 
or send $10 for 20 Ibs. 10 sq. ft. per lb., _ . 
3sm4t G. W. STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming, N. Y- 


1882. JOSEPH D. ENAS, 1882. 
(Sunny Side Aplary;,) 
Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Colonies, 


Nuclei, Comb Foundation, etc., 


Address, Napa, Napa County, Cal. 
omst 























and Plants. 


B@Q¥~ We send our Ilustrated Catalogue of 
‘““Everything for the Garden,”’ 
on application. 











We have 
public. Thirty vears experience as PRACTICAL MARKET 
GARDE : vies 
as to enable us to judge not oniy what are the best kinds for Fruit, 
Flower or Vegetable crops (whether for Private or Commer- 
cial Gardening), but also to thoroughly test the quality ofall Seeds 
Our Greenhouses and Frames in Jersey City. are the largest in America, cover 
ing upwards of four acres. solid in glass, empioying an average of seventy men throughout the year. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


SNERS AND FLORISTS, gives us such knowledge 














advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish to tell the 





FREE 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the country. We send to all parts of the 
United States. We make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ll. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, 


-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 


e 
Full Colony, with ee, 
Queen, before —~ 1 

Same, after July 1 

Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 
” after July 1.. 2.50 

per half doz., 

13.50 





“ oe 
after July 1 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


iwtf Burlington, Iowa. 


BEES for SALE. 


I have for sale about 300 Colonies of the 


Celebrated Arkansas Brown Bees, 


which I wil] dispose of in lots of TEN COLONIES 
OR MORE at very reasonable prices. They are in 
ten-frame Langstroth and box hives. These bees 
are said to be large, remarkably amiable, good sec- 
tion workers, and excellentcomb builders. Owing 
to the mildness of the Arkansas winter, they will 
be very strong in bees, and spring dwindling will 
be avoidea. These bees can be delivered on board 
steamer, near Memphis, before the middle of 
March, and before the early honey flow and swarm- 
ing commences. Write soon for bargains, as I 
will close out both my Southern Apiaries by March 
15th, or remove them North. 

Iam also booking orders for Italian Queens, Nu- 
clei und Colonies, to be supplied from Chicago in 
June. Address, 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bees and 1d Queens 





FULL COLONIES of I of ITALIAN BEES, 
| 


From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- | 


cation. 


ul J. H. ROBERTSON, 
5SOwtf 


Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


CAMBRIDGE, ILL, 


Wants every reader of the good old AMERICAN 
EE JOURNAL to send his name and Postoffice ad- 
dress for a copy of his new Lliustrated Circular of 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. It may pay you to read it 
before ordering your supplies. 
_ Beeswax wanted. 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882, 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction, 
lowa, will furnish Italian Queens from either of 

his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming espeome as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tes 

jusens, $3 ; Warranted Q 2;Q with: 
— guarantee, $1 ; ''wo comb N uelous. with Test- 
2 ueen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 

accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 

















| 





DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal- - drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
basin ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood com bs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write yours yy 8s On a postal card, and 
address it to JO M. D 8, 
30wly Patentee and eR Spring Hill, Tenn. 


$711 
EVERY ONE NEEDING ANYTHING 


in the line of Apiarian Supplies, should send 
for my Descriptive Circular and Price List. Sent 


free. Address, . A. SN 
Milledgeville, Carrol! county, Il. 


DON'T FAIL 


To try the NEW DEANE SYSTEM this season. 
Only 50 ets. in stamps for asample set, sent by 
express, at buyer’s expense, or 30 cts. in stamps 
for wees dimensions of yas ond the § NE. Chaff 


Langstroth Hives Sections. 


am i | a 


Lewis’ Improved One-Piece Section. 


Price $4.50 per 1,000, any size to 6x6. 





A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 























No. amy | eet dovetailed, any size to 6x6, 
$4.50 per 1,06 


No. ab scoot quality, dovetviled, any size to 
6x6, $3.50 per 1,000. 

No. 2 is planed smooth one side, same as No. 1, 
but lumber is not as clean and white. 


LEWIS’ ONE-PIECE BOXES, of white 
Basswood, all sizes, VERY LOW. No charge for 
boxing or crating sections. 


Send for new Price List. 


Cc. B. 


{imtf) 


LEwiSs, 


January 1, 1882. Watertown, Wis. 





ANTED—Awm organizing a 100 colony apiary 

—Send me Price Lists, and Samples Foun- 

dation. FRANK CHASE, Springville,ErieCo.,N.Y. 
9witp 


SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 


Golden Honey Plant. 


Melilot Clover, 
White Clover: 
Alsike Clover, 


Mammoth Mignonette, &c. 


Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


72 West Madison Street, Chicago, LI], 


Homes in Tennessee. 


The KNOXVILLE TRIBUNE is a medium through 
which parties coming to Tennessee can obtain in- 
formation of value in regard toclimate, resources, 
productions, prices of land, and other points of in- 
terest to the stranger. 


Inguiries about Tennessee answered by setter or 
through the paper, as requested. Addres 


THE TRIBUNE, 
Tw4tx Knoxville, Tenn. 
WANTED AGENTS to take orders 

for the best selling book on 
FARM and HOME topics ever published. Sells 
atsight. Ladies can handlsit. Hasno superior in 
any language ; 1,050 pages, with nearly 2,000 illus- 
trations. Terms free on application. 50 Per 
Cent. to Agents. 


F. L. HORTON & CO., Pub’rs, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. ‘Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make reeateee in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwly D.8S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


THE KANSAS BRE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of those whe 
keep bees. The question department, conducted 
by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, is of especial interest to 
beginners in bee-culture. Jas. Heddon will write 
a practical article for every number for 1882} 20 

pages yy gotten up in bookform. Every 
number worth tho price of a year’s subscription. 
Sample copies and premium list free to any ad- 
dress. Agents wanted. Address, 

SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
Columbus, Kansas. 








4w5tx 








oR SALE-—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Seine hives, in prune condition. 
39wly U.C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co., Ill. 





OVER:20,000 IN USE. 
The Original Patent 


BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 


Bingham & : Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE. 


Send a card for testimonials, or 
half-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Italian Queens, Bees and Fancy Poultry Eggs. 


Send for Circular. J. F. KIGHT, 
Sw6t Poseyville, Ind. 


1882. 


Nuclei and 
osmst 


AY 








Consult your interest, and send for my 
new circular and price list of Colonies, 
uocens. dress, 
. D. McLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 





GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandgreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
best _ « 





ble very man, “entitled 
nthe & Belence of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;”bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp. ,contains beautiful 
steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address Peabod 

* Medical institute or Dr. W. 

22wiy 


CNOW THYSEL 


PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
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FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
$2” Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, makin 
‘comb foundation with base of cells of natura 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surface ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all parties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all _— purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
prosecute all infringements to the full extent of 
the law, FRANCES A. DUNHAM, 

2wi3t DePere, Wis. 


HEDDON'S CIRCULAR, 


FOR 1882, 


NOW READY. 


Send address, Post Office, County and State. Be 
sure to state whether or not you now have my 
1881 Circular. 


Wanted—Beeswax; also, a Student Appren- 
tice. Address, JAMES HEDDON, 
lw35t Dowagiac, Mich. 





100 Colonies of Italian Bees for Sale, 


IN SIMPLICITY HIVES. 


Queens: Italian, Cyprian and Al- 
bino; Comb Foundation: Given, 
Vandervort, Dunham and Root; 
Hives, Smokers, Frames, Seeds of 
ys) Iioney Plants, and everything re- 


yuired inan eplary, Send for price 
list. Address, E. T. FLANAGAN, 
Hill Apiary), 


(Rose 
5wly Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 


1882. 


Illustrated Catalogue 





PRICE LIstT 


APIARIAN. SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR ONS 


g@™ It contains Prices and Descriptions of all 





Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 


Nw A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
‘wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 
G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


-. Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. a8 
2w6m. 


BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS 


Four to eight inches, $1.50 per 100; three to 
four feet, 87.00 per 100. Address, 
Z. K. JEWETT. Nurseryman, 
6w8tp Sparta, Wis. 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
G1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00 ; 6 
for $5.00 ; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more eadh. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


tL. BL. GHOOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


uare Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
pee 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
wily 








Swly 








the ry Implements used inan Apiary, and 
is fully up with the times. No bee-keeper should 
be without it. Your name and address, written 
plainly, on a Postal Card, is all that is required. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 

make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


. Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 2g 
2w6m. 


Rev. A. SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas counéy, Ill. 
20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


Our Motto is: 


— Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 





Italian Queens --$2 
Cyprian Queens... : ; Tested....$2 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 

Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 


i cme. 
(= VN 
\Sison, ready, if we are timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Wax 


worked on Dunham machine, 10 cents per pound ; 
on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 15 cents per Ib. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 


2 c. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 





Books for Bee Keopers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of pricé, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Se. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practica]. 
The book isa —— production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot fail tointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers Tegise that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is va)uable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance oi 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00, 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Aplary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
‘This embraces the following subjects : Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring— 
Itahianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
etc. Itis published in English and German,.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents thé fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstratethem. 15c. 


Honey, as Foed and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet dtscuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of Honey forthe 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Hone Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam,Wines.etc; 
and Honey as Medicine. with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6e.3; per dozen, 5Gc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prot. Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given infull. Price, 1O0c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Sc. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers,” by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1Oc. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should bein every family, and 
ought to creute a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages. 50c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trace 5e- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., »f vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists. Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, | 

The work contains 1.016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25c. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. ; Morocco, $1.50. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hil!,—A treatise 0D 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Address, p 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





